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Your Child Goes to School 


ANGELO PATRI 


HEN your child first goes to school, he suffers a shock. All his life 
he has been able to move about, talk, do as he pleased. Now he 
learns he must sit quietly in a seat; strangers are about him; a 
strange master or mistress is over him. School is a rhythmic thing. Rightly 
led, he will swing into the rhythm. 
Let us look at the boy when he is nine years of age. It is a loud, noisy 
age. He learns that he has a good carrying voice, and he likes to use it; 
__ he discovers feet and legs, arms and hands, and he wants to try them out. 
_ Nine is the savage age, when neighbors come running to you with a tale 
of a tormented cat or a broken window. It is the age of antagonisms. 
What you are witnessing is nothing more than an outburst of pent-up 
enthusiasms and emotions without direction. The child is having an 
emotional spree. Then, just at the hour its parents and teachers despair, 
suddenly the period ends. ‘These periods come oftener to our children 
‘than they did to you and me, because children to-day have much less to 
do than we did. The great task of teachers of youth is to see that its energy 
is not misdirected. 
A Children are positive-minded. ‘They want the best. They want to 
excel. They want attention. Your child will try to live up to your opinion 
of him; therefore, think highly of him. You may not believe it, but he 
is tremendously anxious to learn. He wants to do what he has to do, 
perfectly. Study your own child, for every one is different. Know him 
thoroughly; then apply common sense, love, and that method of discipline 
_ you have found effective in his case. 


OLA LLL 


[From an interview in this issue] 
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Still They Come 


ROM BUDAPEST to New York came the Uni- 

tarian suffragan bishop of Hungary, Rev. Nicho- 
las Jozan; from Prague, Rev. Robert I. Capek 
and Mrs. Capek, our representatives in Czecho- 
slovakia, last Saturday, to begin their participation 
in the Centenary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Immediately they were called to their 
itinerary, speaking in New York and vicinity. 

Meanwhile, Rev. R. Nicol Cross of London and 
Rev. Lawrence Redfern of Liverpool have been 
speaking to their eager friends in Boston, and have 
now begun their journey across the continent, visit- 
ing the churches. The other delegates, Rev. Alfred 
Hall of Sheffield and Rev. Herbert J. Bossington 
of Belfast, arrived in New York and entered upon 
their visitations without coming to Boston. Rev. 
J. Cyril Flower of Cambridge will follow in time 
to be here about the middle of April. 

Our readers must have remarked that the labors 
_of the Centenary Secretary, Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, were not in vain in the Lord. He has 
wrought out a schedule of traveling and speaking 
for all of these friends, which, in its uncanny, un- 
failing hourly detail only falls short of dismaying 
them, even with their full measure of strength. 
There will be no time for wandering at will! They 
will endure like good apostles, because in every 
Unitarian station throughout the land they will 
be taken into the hearts of the people, and nothing 
will irk. 

Surely, the appearing in Boston of Messrs. Cross 
and Redfern before an unprecedentedly large com- 
pany of the Unitarian Club, which filled every 
corner of the dining hall, was as delightful an oc- 
casion as one would wish, and the messages of these 
two vigorous and winsome ministers were hearten- 
ing to a degree; they were doubtless typical of the 
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stimulating words of love and fellowship they will 
speak in their various meetings in many parts. 
We shall publish a report in our next issue. 
What pleases the American hearer not least, 
is the fact that we have, in things Unitarian, so 
much in common. These men speak our own ex- 
periences. The likeness of our denominational 
problems, our theological position, our social bur- 
dens and responsibilities, our part in the rebuild- 
ing world, is present, in every essential. There is 
no doubt about it, England and the United States 
of America, with Canada, are more nearly one than — 
any other peoples or nations on the earth. If that 
is an old chronicle, it is always worthy of repeti- 
1s ‘ | 
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tion. ae 
The Higher Thing 


ET IT OCCURS to Tux Register that we may 

make far nobler and more effectual use of our 
unity, in celebrating our hundred years of liber- 
alism, than the mere maintenance of our friend- 
ship against any possible misunderstanding. Are 
not these two peoples agreed? Without doubt! 
It seems to us we can, indeed we ought, to rise on 
the stepping-stone of our remarkable amity and 
concord, to the higher thing. And what is that 
higher thing? By means of what we have become 
to each other, we ought to join our hearts and 
souls to take within the bosom of our united spir- 
itual life ‘the other nations, one by one, and every 
one. There is a straitened feeling in the heart 
when we celebrate ourselves, Britishers and Amer- 
icans, and tell the world that we are its rightful 
leaders, and whatever else befalls, we must stand 
as one, and if we do so, nothing can befall. 

There are, after all, other important nations. 
The time has come for a firm, prompt step onward 
and upward. If we Unitarians have done with 
nationalism, because we love our nation as a fel- 
low and.a partner of Britain, so now let us, in 
mind and body, in soul and spirit, give high em- 
ploy to our bi-nationalism, and join with our 
nearest kin beyond the sea in the spirit and works 
of genuine and intelligent internationalism. 

When we speak, let us begin with our close 
friendship, because it is a fact; but let it be but 
a beginning. There is a world elsewhere! To 
it we shall go. The time need not be far off when 
with truth and feeling we may speak of other 
nations as we speak now of England. We can, 
we must grow up to it. We must keep very nigh 
to France. She is a very troubled neighbor. Rus- 
sia, the great perplexed, must be ours. Germany 
belongs to us by deep bonds of intellectual 
and spiritual history. And Italy, Greece, and 
Austria; Bulgaria, Armenia, and Turkey,—all of 
these, and all of the other peoples and nations 
on the face of the earth, they must be ours and 
we theirs. 

Nothing would so beautifully consecrate our 
comity and worthiness as this use of the Centenary 
of the Unitarian Church for a world mission 
which we, with our universal religious ideals, are 
certainly qualified by genius and tradition to carry 
on to completion. In fact, if we are true to our 
Christian profession, we cannot know any among 
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the nations as favorites. Because it is universal, 
our religion is also impartial. Every child of the 
race is a brother. 


A Lenten Note 


AS THE READER, in his perusal of Lenten 

‘sermons, felt as we sometimes feel? They 
seem to us in many cases such strained, affected, 
artificial piety, which are the more pitiful because 
they who utter them would be sincere. Their un- 
reality, as for example when they speak of utter 
self-sacrifice, complete self-negation, strikes so 
' deeply into our beings that we suffer hardly less 
than an agony of spirit. They want to imitate 
Christ without his experience! Not only that; they 
entirely misrepresent his experience, which was not 
‘self-denial but abundant life. 

While we were one day in this mood, we came 
upon something that heartened and confirmed us. 
For it was a message suited to this time as no other 
that we have heard or seen in years. It comes, 
all the more remarkably to our liking, from two 
men we would call children of the world rather 
than children of light, far removed, both of them, 
from conventional religion, and probably far from 
sympathy with most of the operations of organized 
religion. 

Upton Sinclair tells us of a letter he received 
from Mark Twain twenty years ago when Sinclair 
wrote “The Jungle,” a terrible revelation of the 
inhuman conditions in the stockyards and the meat 
industry of Chicago. The whole country recoiled 
from it, and even yet it makes one creep. Twain 
said he “had to put the book down in the middle,” 
because he “could not endure the anguish” it 
caused him. 

To this Sinclair makes the overwhelming re- 
joinder: “What right has a man to refuse to en- 
dure the anguish of knowing what other human 
beings are suffering?” 

For our part, this is the best Lenten sermon 
that will be spoken or written this year in any 
region of Christendom. It is majestic to be sum- 
moned to the example of Calvary, but the soul 
which cannot or will not see with his spiritual 
imagination the Golgotha in an abattoir, and the 
cross in a bent and undernourished body, is none 
of Christ. That suffering is true jn a million dark 
corners of our civilization to-day. There are mul- 
titudes of “the least of these brethren” who would 
be lifted up if we, we comfortable ones, had enough 
wit and feeling and sense of humanity to see the 
meaning of their hard, cruel lives. 

And if we did, we would know how true the 
saying runs, “Ye have done it unto me.” 


The Real Cathedral 


NE AMONG OUR Episcopalian neighbors 
knows who builds, and with what he builds, a 
worthy temple. Says Dr. John Howard Melish: 
“The true cathedral is composed of men and 
women whose love crosses all denominational and 
sectarian boundaries, whose minds take in the 
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whole community, whose aspirations see the pres- 
ent only as a step toward a nobler future, and 
whose wills are set to do those things which tend 
to make their dreams come true. The fellowship 
of people will have outward and visible signs. One 
of them may well be a sacrament in stone. Such 
was the Parthenon, such is Rheims, such is the 
Capitol at Washington, or that chaste structure 
beneath which French’s Lincoln looks upon the 
Capitol. Such buildings are not for use, but for 
grandeur; not for comfort, but for faith and as- 
piration. Let us build stone upon stone, and crown 
them with minaret and finial, and let the light 
stream through richly colored glass. But while 
we build let us not forget that the real cathedral 
is not made with hands, but is the happy fellow- 
ship of faithful people, and that the noble struc- 
ture on Morningside Heights is but the symbol of 
the true.” 

Hail, true interpreter, spokesman of the church 
universal ! 

Homer and Others 


HEN, in that loneliest moment which comes 

just before you are fully awake to the call of 
the new day with its dull routine of duty, you 
wonder if you are worth while, and if life is worth 
living, consider how fate has favored you above 
ten thousand. You have normal, ordinary gifts, 
and health; the family in which you are set is 
above riches; and there is your blessed job to keep 
you fit. You have less than these things? Very 
well. Do you complain? Are you downhearted? 
Let us have you ‘see names of men who will help 
you. A layman noted them in a communication to 
the editor of the Christian Advocate. These mor- 
tals never whimpered or excused themselves. They 
never knew or offered an alibi. 

“Homer,” to begin far back, “could have squatted 
at the gates of Athens. The rich would have 
pitied him and tossed gold into his cap.” He had 
the best of excuses to be discouraged. Like Milton 
and Prescott, he was blind, Julius Cesar, first 
general and statesman and historian of his age, 
and next to Cicero, its greatest orator, a mathema- 
tician, philologist, jurist, and architect, was an 
epileptic. Beethoven, beyond whose musical crea- 
tions Wagner said instrumental music could never 
go, became stone deaf before middle life, and never 
heard his own symphonies, except by the inward 
ear. Charles Lamb, prince of English essay- 
ists, spent his twenty-first year in an insane asylum, 
and all his days after, in the dull counting-rooms 
of an East India house, supporting his periodically 
demented sister. The list is almost without end. 

“Pope was a hunchback. Carlyle had chronic in- 
digestion and melancholia. Robert Louis Stevenson 
was a consumptive, and wrote most of his books 
in bed. Daniel Webster was too timid to recite 
in school. Booker T. Washington was a negro 
and a pauper. E. H. Harriman, at the time of his 
greatest battles and achievements, was a physical 
invalid.” ae 

Cheer up! Press on! Achieve and rejoice! 


When Is a Republic? = 


Epidemic of changing states in Europe raises an interesting question 


Soria, February 18. 

VIDENCE IS ACCUMULATING that 

the movement toward a republican 
form of government is assuming an epi- 
demic form in the Old World. The proc- 
lamation of a republic in China, more 
than a dozen years ago, sent a gasp 
among men and women who think. It 
was considered utterly impossible that 
the Chinese people of various races and 
religions could possibly grasp the most 
elemental notions underlying a repub- 
lican form of self-government. The events 
of the intervening years have served to 
reveal the survival of the old 
spirit of government in the Chi- 
nese monarchy—government by 
military chiefs, with scant refer- 
ence to the interests of the people 
or of public opinion. 

And now comes BHurope’s latest 
contribution to the inconceivable. 
Albania has been declared a re- 
public—and by Ahmed Bey Zogu, 


who won his way back to the 
seats of the mighty through the 
instrumentality of the sword. 


The striking contradiction is that 
Ahmed Bey Zogu—and his sup- 
porters—represent the very an- 
tithesis of republicanism in any 
country. They represent the sur- 
vival of a feudal system of land 
ownership in Albania. That sys- 
tem was founded by the Turks dur- 
dng the long Ottoman domination. 
The Turks established feudalism 
in Albania because they hoped, by 
the upbuilding of a native landed 
aristocracy—the beys—to create a 
pledged support for the Turkish 
power. 


A PROTEST against feudalism 
in Albania arose more than a year 
ago in the person of Fan Noli, a young 
man who had learned in the lecture 
rooms of Harvard College that feudalism 
is a relic of the past which the present 
and the future cannot tolerate. Fan Noli, 
Harvard, ’12, was proceeding with the 
work of devoluting the ownership of the 
land which had been conferred by the 
Turks upon the ancestors of Ahmed Bey 
Zogu and the other beys, or Turkish noble- 
men, when Zogu returned a few months 
ago from the exile which Noli had im- 
posed upon him the year before, drove 


his successor out and re-intrenched him- 


self in the supreme power. 

The first word spoken by Ahmed Bey 
to the outside world was a declaration 
at Tirana that Albania had rejected the 
monarchical form and had assumed the 
title of a republic. A few months earlier, 
partisans of the republican ideal the 
world over had applauded when a mil- 
itary clique at Athens had invited the 
King of Greece to go about his private 
business and had proclaimed a republic 
in place of a monarchy. These same 
partisans of an exalted ideal applauded 
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S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of Tun REGISTER 


when they heard the voice of Ahmed 
Zogu announcing the decision of the Al- 
banian people to range themselves shoul- 
der to shoulder with the peoples of the 
other European, American, and Asiatic 
republics. A conspicuous exception to 
the acclaim ‘was supplied by Signor 
Benito Mussolini. Mussolini refused to 
recognize the new-born “republic”  be- 
cause there was no evidence that the will 
of the people had played any part, in 
the form of a general election, a constitu- 
ent assembly or a declaration of independ- 
ence, in the proclamation of the Al- 


A Prayer for Militarism 


Found among the author’s papers, with the 
direction that it be published after he was dead 
because “‘only dead men can tell the whole truth.” 

—Mark TWAIN.- 


“OQ Lord our God, help us to tear their soldiers 
to bloody shreds with our shells; help us to cover 
their shining fields with the pale forms of their 
patriotic dead; help us to drown the thunder of the 
guns with the cries of the wounded, writhing in 
pain; help us to lay waste their humble homes with 
a hurricane of fire; help us to wring the hearts of 
their unoffending widows with unavailing grief; 
help us to turn them out roofless, with their little 
children to wander unfriended through wastes of the 
desolated lands, in rags and hunger and thirst, 
sport of the sun flames of summer and the icy winds 
of winter, broken in spirit, worn with travail, im- 


. ploring Thee for the refuge of the grave and denied 


it—for our sakes, who adore Thee, Lord, blast their 
hopes, blight their lives, protract their bitter pil- 
grimage, make heavy their steps, water their way 
with tears, stain the white snow with the blood of 
their wounded feet! We ask of One who is the 
spirit of love and who is the ever faithful refuge 
and friend of all that are sore beset and seek His 
aid with humble and contrite hearts. Grant our 
prayer, O Lord, and Thine shall be the praise and 
honor and glory now and ever. Amen.” 


banian Republic. Mussolini played in 
this instance the unaccustomed part of 
an advocate of the free expression of 
public opinion. His keen Italian mind 
saw clearly the negligible part which the 
people had played in the formation of a 
series of republics for many months past. @ 
He had reason to suspect that the Turk- 
ish people, bred until yesterday in the 
traditions of theocracy, were incapable 
of understanding the meaning of the 
word “republic.” He had equal reason 
for believing that the Greek people, de- 
spite their ancient republican traditions, 
were poorly qualified to found and main- 
tain a republic that would carry out 
republican methods of government. The 
dictator of Italy might have looked 
nearer home on the Atlantic coast 
of the Iberian Peninsula, and have 
asked what moral right had Portugal to 
assume the form of a republic. He 
might also have cast an eye much farther 
North and asked what qualifications the 
shockingly ignorant Russian people had 
to parade their country as a republic. 
As it was, Mussolini confined himself to 


the Republic of Albania and to calling 
a halt on the formation of impromptu 
republics at the behest of dictators like 
Ahmed Bey Zogu. ; 
Mussolini was right for once. As the 
great war progressed, and especially as 
it was approaching its end, the growing 
distress of mankind caused it to look 


around urgently for relief. Partly through: 


the instinct of self-preservation and partly 
through the desire of the great powers 
to terminate the baleful power of menac- 


ing monarchs, the entire institution of 
monarchy was subjected to pitiless scru- 
More than a century ago 


tiny. 
Napoleon had predicted that in 
the course of a century Europe 
would become republican or Cos- 
sack. The collapse of monarchies 
in the course of this self-exami- 
nation by distressed peoples in- 
dicated that Napoleon was right 
in his first alternative. HBurope 
is decidedly becoming republican. 
But even enthusiastic republicans 
in America and elsewhere are re- 
joicing prematurely at the adop- 
tion of a new political complex- 
ion by Europe. ’ 

The question. is, how many of 
the republics proclaimed in the 
past dozen years are worthy of 
the name republic? How many 
of them are qualified to live as 
republics in fact as well as in 
name? At the outset of this 
counting of noses, Russia may be 
easily excluded from the ecate- 
gory of real republics. The low 
plane -of literacy and the small 
percentage of intelligence among 
the vast mass of the Russian 
people seem argument convincing 
enough of the fallacy of the en- 
tire republican experiment in the 
vast former domain of the White Czars. 
Turkey is equally unsuited to carry on re- 
publican life in anything like its actual- 
ity. China, to name a purely Asiatic 


contribution to the list of republics, is 


justifying its name as a republic no 
more than Russia or Turkey, the two 
European-Asiatie republics. 


THE PURELY BHUROPEAN Republics 
—Germany and Austria—are doing bet- 
ter, of course. Educationally and in 
political morals the peoples of both these 
countries offer good guarantees for a 
state governed by the people, for the 
people. It has long been an accepted 
proposition among educators that intel- 


lectually, if not morally,- the German 


people are as well qualified as any other 
people to assume the political processes 
of the republican form. In both Austria 
and Germany the difficult processes of 
adjustment to the new form of govern- 
ment are going on—slowly and with oc- 
casional setbacks. In these two countries, 
however, there is an effort apparent to 
(Continued on page $10) 
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Unitarian Foundation 


_ Adopts Five-Year Plan 


Calls for $2,000,000 to build upon the 
solid gains of the 1920 campaign 


IVE YEARS of steady progress have 

been spread upon the records since loyal 
and generous Unitarians responded, in 1920, 
to the call to advance, and subscribed $2,424,- 
645.35 for a Unitarian Campaign. Subse- 
quently THe CuristIAN Recister will present 
the responses from the beneficiaries of that 
loyalty and generosity, in reply to the ques- 
tion: “What results (either because of new 
activities or the extension of old activities), 
which otherwise could not have been accom- 
plished, were made possible by the funds 
raised and allotted by the Unitarian Cam- 
paign, Inc.?” ; 

Prior to these reports of progress in the 
recent past, however, comes the announce- 
ment that the progress is to be continued. A 
new five-year program succeeds the old five- 
year program; the Unitarian Campaign, Inc., 
is to be known as the Unitarian Foundation ; 
the Centenary of the American Unitarian 
Association offers the inspiring opportunity 
to begin the new century with an attempt to 
increase the momentum gained in the first 
one hundred years of organized Unitarianism 
in America. The goal, including a special 
Centenary Fund for the American Unitarian 
Association, is $2,000,000. 


After Careful Analysis of Budgets 


Nearly a year ago the trustees of the then 
Unitarian Campaign, Inc., began to lay their 
plans. Much time and thought has been con- 
tributed by these trustees—Ernest G. Adams 
of Providence, R.I., active chairman of the 
1920 financial canvass; Harry L. Bailey of 
Weston, Mass.; Robert Lynn Cox of Mont- 
clair, N.J.; Charles S. Bolster of Brookline, 
Mass.; Edwin S. Webster of Boston, Mass. ; 
Henry H. Fuller of Lancaster, Mass.; Miss 
Lucy Lowell of Boston; Miss Mary C. Sawyer 
and Isaac Sprague of Wellesley Hills, Mass. ; 
and Henry M. Williams of Cambridge, Mass. 

Budgets were submitted by the various de- 
nominational agencies and analyzed by a 
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special committee; the trustees, with all the 
facts before them, have voted the allotments 
which will be made after the forthcoming 
financial canvass is completed. The special 
committee, which did the bulk of the prelimi- 
nary work, included Miss Lowell and Mr. 
Bolster of the trustees, and Miss Anna Ban- 
croft of Hopedale, Mass.; Charles H. Strong 
of New York City; Morton D. Hull of Chicago, 
Ill.; John L. Mauran of St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Percy W. Gardner of Providence, R.I. 


Edwin S. Webster is President 


Preparations for the canvass are now in 
the hands of an executive committee, under 
the direction of Edwin 8. Webster of Stone 
& Webster, who succeeds the late Richard M. 
Saltonstall as president. of the Unitarian 
Foundation. Oliver M. Fisher, a director of 
the American Unitarian Association, is chair- 
man of this committee. The other members 
are Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher of Brookline, 
Mass., president of The Alliance; Percy W. 
Gardner, treasurer of the General Confer- 
ence; Frederic M. Seeger, assistant treasurer 
of the American Unitarian Association; Rey. 
Charles F. Potter of New York City, vice- 
president of the Unitarian Ministerial Union; 


William L. Barnard, vice-president of the 


Laymen’s League; Arthur G. White, treas- 
urer, and Charles S. Bolster, director, of the 
Young People’s Religious Union; Rev. Curtis 
W. Reese, secretary of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference; J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., 
of Sandwich, N.H.; W. Rodman Peabody of 
Milton, Mass.; Miss Evelyn Sears and Frank 
W. Remick of Boston; William F. Baxter of 
Omaha, Neb.; Morton D. Hull and John L. 
Mauran. 

Following their official announcement of 
the new five-year program—of which details 
will be given soon—is to come the story of the 
results of the first five-year program, the solid 
foundation on which they are building. 
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Angelo Patri of School 45 ae 


“I know all the ways of force; they do not work” 


“y HAVE NO CHILDREN of my own,” 

remarked Angelo Patri with a signifi- 
cant smile, as we stood conversing after 
one of his lectures on Child Training, 
“but, I may say, I have assisted in train- 
ing quite a number. We have had an 
adopted child in our home since it was 
three years old.” 

With what curious designs fate weaves 
her fabrics. She denies children to a 
home eminently qualified to receive them, 
and instead inspires a childless man to 
devote his life to educating others’ chil- 
dren. Had Angelo Patri a house full of 
children, would he have become the 
famous educator that he is, or would 
his devotion and energies have been con- 
sumed in bringing up the members of his 
own household? The fact is, fathers and 
mothers are not particularly successful 
in training the children of other fathers 
and mothers. 

Angelo Patri does not have the ear- 
marks of the traditional teacher. The 
pale, refined face, the bright Italian eyes, 
the mouth that is unknown to frowns, 
indicate the poet, the artist, not the 
schoolmaster. Strangers would surely 
classify him as a poet, a painter, or a 
musician, not a public school teacher. 
His presence is not commanding as we 
have thought a master’s should be. His 
softly vibrating voice is not modulated 
to strike terror to erring school-boys. It 
is low, quiet, resonant and pleading. 
Physically he is a small man, no match 
in a rough and tumble for some of his 
older pupils; but so far as is known no 
big boy has ever conquered him. In his 
attitude there is an authority that quells 
wrongdoers; but it is not of the body; it 
is of the spirit; for Angelo Patri is an 
advocate of that authority—better pic- 
tured in the New Testament than in any 
other book—the power that comes, not 
from might, but from good-will to one’s 
fellow-men. 

As he expressed it in the conversation, 
“T eannot think of religion and force 
living together under the same roof—they 
are incompatible.” ; 

Now and then, from the multitudes of 
immigrants brought to America by ambi- 
tious steamship companies in former days 
when the doors stood invitingly open, 
stepped out men and women who have 
contributed materials of value to Ameri- 
ean institutions. There was Jacob Riis 
from Denmark, whom Theodore Roosevelt 
called, “the best American I know,” Ed- 
ward Bok from Holland; Mary Antin 
from Russia; Pascal D’Angelo, the “Pick 
and Shovel poet, from Italy; and Angelo 
Patri from the same country. 

Angelo Patri was humbly born. His 
home was near the Gulf of Salerno, 
among the mountains, with the Mediter- 
ranean reflecting the blue of those match- 
less southern skies reaching away into 
the alluring West, the land of dreams. 
When he was five years old his parents 
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An interview by 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


heard the call from the land of promise 
across the ocean. So they packed up 
their goods, said goodbye to friends of a 
lifetime, and embarked on the strange, 
exciting adventure of going to the great, 
unknown country four thousand miles 
away, where they would begin life over 
again. 

The determining influence with Angelo’s 
parents as with many other immigrants 
was to give their children the opportu- 
nities of the free schools of America. 
Thus the child was sent to school, where, 
with open-eyed wonder, he learned the 
story of the making of the United States; 
the stories of the giants of other days: 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and 
Webster. In those early, imaginative 
years the desire was deep planted in his 
soul to have a part in perpetuating Amer- 
ican ideals as those great men had ex- 
pressed them. Finishing with the public 
schools of New York he went on to col- 
lege though it meant sharp self-denial 
on the part of them all. 

Then came the question of a career. 
Where could he better impart high ideas 
of American citizenship than in the pub- 
lic schools in which he had received im- 
pulses to make his life count for Amer- 


ica? He returned to New York, there- 
fore, as a teacher. His quiet, persuasive 
methods resulted in a unique success 


that attracted the attention of the author- 
ities who promoted him to the position 
of principal of a large school in the 


Bronx, now widely known as “Angelo 
Patri’s school, number 45.” The school 
has 3200 pupils and 100 teachers. Yet it 


is but one of 650 public schools in New 
York. Why should it be the best known 
of them all? Because the personality of 
this remarkable Italian immigrant per- 
vades it to the most recently appointed 
teacher, the newest pupil. The school is 
visited constantly by teachers from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, who seek in 
its management solutions for vexing 
problems of school administration and 
child training. These teachers find them, 
too. 

How does this gentle, low speaking 
principal control his thirty-two hundred 
children? He told me. ‘‘When I was a 
child,” he said, “if I did not get my les- 
sons I was compelled to kneel on a floor 
where pebbles had been sprinkled about, 
as a punishment. The teacher was tak- 
ing revenge on me for failing in the class 


Irish Lad 
EDGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


Often, in my dreaming, 
I walk in Donegal; 

I see the fairies dancing 
Where the moonbeams fall ; 

I hear the fairies singing, 
And my heart is glad.— 

In dreams I walk in Donegal, 
A laughing Irish lad. 


room, But the punishment did not make 
me recite any better the following day. 
I know all the ways of force. They 
were tried on me; I have tried them on 
pupils. They do not work as a rule. The 
method at the other extreme of child dis- 
cipline is persuasion. But you might 
persuade some children until both per- 
“suader and persuaded were exhausted, 
without result. I wish to prove to the 
child that it should respond for its own 
good and happiness. I cannot do that by 
fright, the rubber hose, or coercion 
through force. At the same time I fully 
realize that instances occur when force 
may be the method to use.” 

Mr. Patri’s ideas about child training 
are distributed through several influen- 
tial daily newspapers to one million 
readers. He is in continual demand as 
a lecturer before women’s associations, 
teachers’ clubs, .and at public forums. 
When he is to speak in a city it is not 
an unusual thing for schools in that 
and neighboring cities to declare a half- 
holiday that the teachers may attend the 
meeting. i 

He has not the oratorical temperament. 
He lacks the power to lift and exalt. In 
an hour and a-half on the platform he 
will excite ripples of laughter but no ap- 
plause. His address is informative, not 
eloquent. He has, and deserves to have, 
a great audience of listeners and readers 
because he discusses that subject of para- 
mount interest to men and women, the 
proper bringing up of their children, with 
strong sense and sympathetic: compre- 
hension. He is successful. The reason 
he gave in our conversation: “I am con- 
stantly trying to take myself out of the 
man’s world and to put myself into the 
child’s world.” In that statement lies 
the simple secret of his influence. He 
looks at the situation as every parent 
and teacher must look at it—through the 
eyes of the child. “Ah, but to do that,” 
he exclaimed, “is the difficult task.” 

When a child fails in his lesson Mr. 
Patri puts himself in the place of that 
child. When parents come to him with 
tales of boys who have stolen pocket- 
books and hidden them away, he inter- 
prets the misdeed through the mind of 
the boy who has just been reading a book 
about pirates and buried plunder; and 
assures the parents that the boy is not a 
thief but an imitator, an adventurer. He 
told the story of a boy new to school who 
was brought to his office in School 45 in 
a condition of hysterics. The boy was 
determined he would not go to school. 
Detained in the schoolroom by force he 
kicked his teacher and struggled for re- 
lease; upon which, the teacher, with the 
assistance of the janitor, dragged the 
viciously fighting child to Mr. Patri’s 
office. One method said, call for the rub- 
ber hose; another, let him do exactly 
what he wants to do—release him. Mr. 
Patri’s way was neither of these. He 
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nN him, Aa that he was not an mae 


but a friend, and that he wanted him to 


be happy and satisfied. By and by the 


boy ceased to struggle; grew quiet; lis- 
tened. At the end of three hours’ pa- 
tient treatment the child returned by 
himself to the room which before had 


_ looked to him like a prison. 


In School 45 visitors see a wide variety 
of methods because the principal believes 
children are best trained by encourag- 
ment to develop a natural talent. One 
boy likes to work with wood, another 
with steel, another with copper. One 
girl likes to do stencil work, another pre- 
fers to paint advertising cards, another 
to mould clay. So long as freedom is not 
abused, but employed to develop the in- 
born capacity, Mr. Patri strives to give it 
every opportunity. 

He is as active in suggesting ways and 
means to parents as to teachers. “Do not 
do all the housework,” he says, for the 
benefit of mothers. “Permit the young lady 
in the house occasionally to get acquainted 
with the dishpan, the floor, and the furni- 
ture. Some of us would spare our chil- 
dren every ounce of work, even the eat- 
ing of their meals. Parents and teachers 
who do their utmost to shield the child 
should realize that they are standing 
directly in the way of its best growth.’ 

He says plainly that instances are not 
lacking where a young child should be 
removed from its mother and placed with 
a nurse who will establish a routine, 
teaching it at the necessary time the 
stern discipline of life. ‘A child should 
be happy and healthy, go to bed and get 
up at proper times, give pleasure to 
parents, not concern; and it will under 
normal conditions. When the boy per- 
sists in pulling his mother’s hair when 
bedtime is announced and violently re- 
fuses to settle in his crib, the chances are 
that the fault is with the parent not the 
child. 

“At certain periods in the lives of boys 
and girls they make a great many mis- 
takes: they take money, tell monstrous 
untruths, misrepresent, disobey flagrantly 
and break every rule of home and school. 
But do not call them thieves or liars or 
little rebels. They are adventurers. Pa- 
tient guidance, not threats and punish- 
ments, is the treatment that will lead 
them safely through the treacherous 
period. And do not forget that little 
children are idealists. From three to six 
they first sense literature and religion. 

“When your child first goes to school 
he suffers a shock. All his life he has 
been able to move about, talk, do as he 
pleased. Now he learns he must sit 
quietly in a seat; strangers are about 
him; a strange master or mistress is 
over him. School is a rhythmic thing. 
Rightly led, he will swing into the 
Tr. 8 
“Let us look at the boy when he is 
nine years of age. It is a loud, noisy 
age. He learns that he has a good carry- 
ing voice, and he likes to use it; he dis- 
covers feet and legs, arms and hands, 
and he wants to try them out. Nine is 


the savage age, when neighbors come ~ 


running to you with a tale of a tormented 


: eat. or a broken window. It is the age of 


antagonisms. 


_ 
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The Christian Register 
What you are witnessing 
is nothing more than an outburst of pent- 
up enthusiasms and emotions without 
direction. The child is haying an emo- 
tional spree. Then, just at the hour its 


parents and teachers despair, suddenly 


the period ends. These periods come 
oftener to our children than they did to 
you and me, because children to-day 
have much less to do than we did. The 
great task of teachers of youth is to see 
that its energy is not misdirected. 
“Children are positive-minded. They 
want the best. They want to excel. 
They want attention. Your child will 
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try to live up to your opinion of him; 
therefore, think highly of him. You may 
not believe it, but he is tremendously 
anxious to learn. He wants to do what 
he has to do, perfectly. Study your own 
child, for every one is different. Know 
him thoroughly; then apply common 
sense, love, and that method of discip- 
line you have found effective in his case.” 

Thus speaks and works the man who, 
according to Dr. Charles W. Eliot, by 
many persons regarded as the greatest 
educator of them all, is doing more for 
common school education than any other 
person in America. 


Scriptural Hymns 


HARRIET EVERARD JOHNSON 


XI 
“One holy Church of God appears” 


2 Cpe OVER into Macedonia and 
help us” (Acts xvi.9). So spake the 
Vision to the young Hebrew Paul, stand- 
ing for the moment irresolute on the 
Troas shore. With zeal unquenchable he 
had journeyed through Asia Minor, north, 
south, east, and west, in the cause of 
the Gospel. Not for Israel alone, he had 
said it, despite all it had lost him in the 


intimate circle of the Nazarenes at Jeru-— 


salem. For their sakes he had parted 
company with the rabbis of the Sanhe- 
drim, and must he leave them now? 
Could it be that they had forgotten what 
their Master nad said signified true 
church membership? “He that doeth His 
will shall know of the doctrine” (John 
vii. 17). Any one might fulfill such a con- 
dition if he so chose: a slave, a barba- 
rian, a weak woman. “All are one in 
Christ Jesus’ (Gal. iii.28). “God hath 
(truly) made of one blood all nations of 
the earth” (Acts xvii. 26). 

One in Christ Jesus means one in like- 
mindedness, holding his principles and 
his ideals. And so the great Apostle, 
travel-worn but not discouraged, repos- 
ing for a season on the Mediterranean 
shore, debated the possibilities of carrying 
his mission into Greece, running over in 
his mind, the philosophy of this hymn, 
those who constituted the “Ecclesia” or 
group of the “called.” 

Note how it runs. First stanza: The 
general idea of the Church Universal, 
timeless, without bounds of space. 

Second stanza: In ages more remote 
than those which mark the sacrifices of 
Abel and Noah, human eyes had been 
lifted to the blue vault and human hearts 
had yearned and aspired, seeking the 
Almighty, and offering oblation of gift 
or song of worship. 

Third stanza: Hach consecrated spirit 
its own priest. In the Church there are 
no lines of class or caste, except those of 
the Beatitudes. The doers of righteous- 
ness, the pure in heart, these are the 
‘chosen initiate members (Matt. v.1). 

Fourth stanza: “The church of the liv- 
ing God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth” (1 Tim. iii.15). The Church 


The Church Universal 


SAMUEL LONGFELLOW 


One holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race. 

Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place. 


From oldest time, on farthest shores, 
Beneath the pine or palm, 

One Unseen Presence she adores, 
With silence or with psalm. 


Her priests are all God’s faithful 
sons, 
To serve the world raised up; 
The pure in heart her baptized ones; 
Love her communion-cup. 


The truth is her prophetic gift, 
The soul her sacred page; 

And feet on merey’s errands swift 
Do make her pilgrimage. 


O living Church! thine errand 
speed ; 
Fulfill thy task sublime; 
With bread of life earth’s hunger 
feed ; 
Redeem the evil time! 


[Hymn and Tune Book, No. 452] 


whose truth resides in the heart of man, 
and whose scrolls of the law are the 
souls of the faithful. 

Fifth stanza: “Yea,” concluded Paul, 
rousing from his abstraction to watch 
an approaching galley, “yea, the chil- 
dren of God are all of one blood, no dis- 
tinctions, neither Jew nor Greek—neither 
bond nor free—neither male nor female 
(Gal. iii..28), all in the galley, in Greece, 
in Rome and beyond, all, all are His; 
yea, all are Christ’s and Christ is God’s” 
(P Cor. ii..23). 

“As said the Master: ‘I came that they 
might have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly’ (John x.10). As a true apostle 
let me press on to that high calling to 
which I am summoned. I come, O man of 
Macedonia, I come!” 


Religion Around the World 


Most Ancient Protestant Sect 
Has Stronghold High in Alps 


For more than seven centuries, the fol- 
lowers of Peter Waldo have lived in the 
remote valleys of the Cottian Alps, rep- 
resenting the only native Protestant 
movement in Italy. Now Rev. Guido 
Comba, pastor of the Waldensian church 
at Pomaretto in the Cottian Alps, is in 
this country telling the story of the re- 
cent progress of this and other Protes- 
tant evangelical movements in Italy. He 
spoke at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Waldensian Aid Society and repre- 
sented his church at the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference in Washington, D.C. 

Signor Comba speaks and writes Eng- 
lish with facility. For this reason, he 
has been three times invited to repre- 
sent the Waldensians at the General As- 
sembly of the Scotch Churches. He ob- 
tained his theological training at the 
Seminary in Florence, Italy, and in the 
University of Edinburgh. At Pomaretto 
he has a church of 1,000 members and 
the oversight of a hospital and the Latin 
School, the “Convitto,” a war memorial 
for Waldensian soldiers. 

The Waldensians hold that they are 
carrying on the pure Gospel as preached 
by Christ himself and practiced by the 
early Christians in Rome. Through 
-frequent sufferings and persecutions, the 
Waldensians have maintained their faith. 
In France a crusade was launched against 
them in the seventeenth century, and 
their band of 30,000 was decimated to 
300. At the height of the crusade there 
developed a quarrel between the two 
leaders of the enemy movement and with 
the aid of a fog that came up, the sur- 
yiving Waldensians escaped. 

From that small group of survivors 
the sect has grown, from year to year, 


until it now exercises a real influence in. 


the Italy of to-day. The state gives the 
Waldensians religious freedom on” con- 
dition of their guarding the borders, for 
which their strategic situation among 
the mountains on the frontier makes them 
peculiarly fitted. 


Foreign Missions’ Chief Handicap 


The carefully prearranged program of 
the Foreign Missions Conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was largely an effort to 
counteract the disturbing effect of the 
Student Volunteer convention at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., more than a year ago, thinks 
the Christian Century. The student meet- 
ing, held by an organization pledged to 
secure life-work recruits for foreign fields, 
became engrossed “in a red-hot discussion 
of western industrialism, western imperi- 
alism, western materialism, western ra- 
cial superciliousness, and the western po- 
litical philosophy of force.” It had not 
been really a foreign mission meeting. A 
decrease in life-work and financial pledges 
was accounted proof of this failure. 

The Indianapolis convention, continues 
the Century, goaded the program builders 
for Washington to a supreme attempt to 
vindicate foreign missions. The attempt 
failed. Most of the delegates carried 
away a picture of “rising native churches 
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under a British mandate. 


that wish to be considered as partners, 
not beneficiaries, in a world task, and 
this task made difficult by western indus- 
trialism, western imperialism, western 
materialism, western racial supercilious- 
ness, and the western political philosophy 
of force.” 

But the editorial points to these gains 
in missionary enterprise shown at Wash- 
ington: the acknowledgment of the 
broadened scope of Christian missions, 
which now include industrialism, politics, 
and philosophy; the loss in complacency 
on the part of western churches; and the 
appreciation of the impossibility and un- 
desirability of transferring western de- 
nominational divisions to mission lands. 


Anglicans and Orthodox Closer 


Closer relations between the Wastern 
Orthodox and the Anglican Churches, with 
hopes of union, are in evidence. Constan- 
tine, the patriarch of Constantinople who 
was expelled by the Turkish government 
from that city, has affirmed his predeces- 
sor’s recognition of the validity of the 
Anglican orders, and this decision is con- 
eurred in by the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
Now it is reported that a move is on foot 
to transfer the Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople to Jerusalem, in the land which is 
The Patriarch 
of Jerusalem has granted permission to 
Anglican clergy in Jerusalem to serve at 
certain Orthodox altars, and has given 
them an altar of their own in the Chapel 
of St. Abraham, which is immediately 
above the traditional site of Calvary. An 
Anglican and Orthodox Fellowship has 
been formed. 


More Week-day Religion 
A bill passed recently by the Oregon 


legislature and signed by the governor: 


provides that pupils may be released 
from the public schools for two hours of 
religious instruction each week during 
school hours. Another Oregon law com- 
pelling children of specified ages to at- 
tend the public schools, already declared 
unconstitutional by the supreme court of 
that state, will shortly have its status 
finally determined by the United States 
Supreme Court, before which the law has 
just been argued. 

The Public Education Association of 
New York City has raised several prac- 
tical objections to the plan of giving 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish children 
religious instruction on school days, 
while Communists and other groups have 
attacked the fundamental principle and 
purpose of the project. 

The Chicago, Ill., Council of Education, 
an inter-church body, is planning to reach 
the 500,000 boys and girls of that city 
who are supposed to have had no reli- 
gious education whatever. There will be 
one committee in charge of the day Bible 
schools. These are conducted during the 
summer vacation by individual churches 
and groups of combined congregations. 


Another committee will endeavor to in-- 


erease attendance on existing Sunday- 
schools and organize new schools. 
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Why Liberals Are Giving 
to Episcopal Cathedral 


Recalling that even some Episcopalians 
believe Bishop Manning’s orthodoxy to be 
an outworn faith, Rev. Charles Francis 
Potter, at the West Side Unitarian Church, 
New York City, told why he believed that 
liberals should not give to the Episcopal 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. He 
said: 

“To ask liberals to give to the Cathedral 
is like asking a man to give money to 
erect a tomb to his great-grandfather while 
his own children need bread. Liberal 
modern religion needs money; orthodoxy 
has money galore. Orthodoxy must have 
money to spare, or it wouldn’t erect ca- 
thedrals when other human needs are so 
pressing. Very well, then, let orthodoxy 
erect its own cathedral, if it wishes, but 
let liberals, to whom medievalism makes 
little appeal, put their money into more 
vital projects. 

“Let a liberal give, if he wishes, but 
let him know just why he is giving—be- 
cause ‘everybody's giving,’ or because he 
loves art, or his city, or because society 
women are ‘taking it up,’ or because his 
employer ‘expects every man to do his 
duty,’ or because all the other members 
of his society are giving, or because so 
many beautiful and appealing campaign 
posters send his hand to his pocket to 
quiet his uneducated conscience.” 


President Coolidge Appreciative 


A letter to President Coolidge, com- 
mending him for his effort to get action 
on the World Court issue from the Senate, 
was recently written by William L. 
Barnard, acting for the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League as its executive vice-presi- 
dent. The acting secretary to the Presi- 
dent replied: 

“The President wishes me to thank you 
for the very frank expression of your 
judgments. . . .. This is a complex problem 
which it would manifestly be impossible 
to discuss in detail in such a communica- 
tion as this, but you may be sure of the 
President’s appreciation of your courtesy 
in letting him have your views. Of course 
his public utterances leave no doubt as 
to his deep interest in this matter.” 


Phillips Brooks Studied Expression 


Ministers who hesitate to study the art 
of expression for fear of making their 
preaching artificial and who give Phillips 
Brooks as an example of a great preacher 
who saw no need of training in elocution, 
will profit by an article which Rey. Ralph 
M. Harper has written for the Church- 
man. He reveals that periodically through- 
out his ministry, Phillips Brooks was un- 
der vocal instruction by Miss Sarah H. 
Hooker, singing teacher of Boston, Mass. 
Miss Hooker stipulated that the story 
should be withheld from publication until 
after her death, which occurred last Oc- 
tober. The article clearly reveals the 
noted preacher’s high estimate of the value 
of the study of elocution. eed 
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Ministerial Personals 


Rey. Joel Hastings Metcalf, D.D., Min- 
ister of the First Parish in Portland, 
Maine, died suddenly at his home on 
February 21. 

Rey. Chas. W. Casson has resigned at 
Roslindale, Mass., to take effect June 30. 

Rey. Miles Hanson conducted a mis- 
sion at Dunkirk, N.Y., Rev. William L. 
Sullivan, D.D., at ‘Toledo, Ohio, and Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins at Davenport, Iowa. 
The Laymen’s League was the sponsor. 


In the Field 


Appointments of the President 


The preaching appointments of Dr. 
Eliot, president of the Association, in 
March were at Lowell, Mass., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., First Church, Concord, Mass., 
and Watertown, Mass. On March 29 he 


is to preach at Lynn, on April 5 at Hud- 


son, and on Haster Sunday, April 12, at 
Portland, Me. He went to New York to 
meet the incoming British delegates on 
March 16 and on that evening attended 
the Centenary supper of the Community 
Church. He will be again in New York 
in the middle of April and on Sunday, 
April 26, will preach the anniversary 
sermon at Natick, Mass. 


Secretary of the Association 


Dr. Cornish’s appointments have been 
at Newton, Mass., Fitchburg, Mass., Ger- 
mantown and Philadelphia, Pa., Amherst, 
Northampton, Dorchester, First Church, 
Hingham Third Society, Cambridge, 
First Parish, and Waverley, Mass., and 
Portland, Maine. 


On the Pacific Coast 


Field Secretary Carl B. Wetherell 
reports a busy month with visits to 
Stockton and Hanford, Calif.; Seattle 
and Spokane, Wash.; and Vancouver and 
Victoria, British Columbia. 

A new movement is under way at 
Stockton, Calif. Rev. Thomas Clayton of 
Fresno is supplying the pulpit. The out- 
look is bright for another Unitarian 
Church in California. 

Rey. Caleb S. S. Dutton will be one 
of the noonday speakers at the Lenten 
Services, held each day during Lent at 
the Capitol Theater, under the auspices 
of the San Francisco Church Council. 
This is the first time a Unitarian has 
been invited to take part. 

The Union Liberal Church of Pasa- 
dena has erected a Wayside Pulpit in 
front of its property. 

The Hollywood parish is enlarging its 


What Are We Going To Do About It? 


We are coming near to the close of 
our fiscal year. Much work has been 
done and real progress has been made. 
But we cannot rest upon what we have 
done. What of next year? We face the 
practical question of our ability to con- 
tinue work already begun, and adequately 
and efficiently to respond to the oppor- 
tunities to move on to new fields. 

About $60,000 is annually contributed 
by the parishes for their missionary en- 
deayors through the Association. Every 
dollar of this is used for the support of 
churches and missions and for the in- 
itiation of new projects. During the 
year, fifty-four parishes have been helped 
toward greater efficiency and various re- 
ligious enterprises maintained. Many 
new and promising fields await our word 
that men and money are ready. 

As the children are the hope of the 
race, so these new churches are the hope 
of our faith. When we invest in them, 
we guarantee to the future the religious 
freedom that is ever a co-worker with 
democracy. 

We have no power to impose programs 
or quotas upon our parishes. The 
work that is done represents the real 
interest and faith of our people. This 
is the genius of congregationalism and 
we would not have it otherwise. How- 


church building to meet the growing 
needs of the congregation. 

The Laymen’s League of the Alameda 
Parish is sponsoring a series of lectures 
given by the Extension Department of 
the University of California. 


New England 


Mr. Patterson’s 
ments have been 


preaching appoint- 
at Hingham, Mass., 
Beverly, Mass., Meadville Theological 
School, Meadville, Pa., Danvers, Mass., 
Andover, N.H., and Needham, Mass. 


General Field Secretary 


“Mr. Hunt filled the following preaching 

and speaking appointments: Baltimore, 
Md., Hackley School, Women’s Alliance, 
Hollis, L.I., Rutherford Alliance, Orange, 
N.J., Mount Vernon, N.Y., and Ridge- 
wood, N.J. 


Seeking Unitarian Fellowship 


During the past three months an un- 
precedented number of inquiries have 
been received at the office of the Fellow- 
ship Committee as to whether it is pos- 
sible to find settlements in the Unitarian 
Fellowship. These letters have come 
from ministers of many churches,—Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Episcopal, and Roman 
Catholic. A considerable proportion of 
them are from men of great ability, promi- 
nence, and achievement in their own fel- 
lowships. We have not the churches to 
meet the demand. It costs money to 
found churches. What is the answer? 


ever, the very life of our Association de- 
pends upon the co-operation of its mem- 
bers, and this co-operation can come 
only through a common knowledge of 
what we are trying to do. 

During the last financial year loans to 
the amount of nearly $30,000 were made 
from the Church Building Loan Fund 
to the churches in Attleboro, Mass., Ded- 
ham, Mass., Ridgewood, N.J., Kansas 
City, Mo., and Wynyard, Saskatchewan. 
In the first half of the present year loans 
to the amount of $20,500 have been made 
to the churches in Toronto, Ont., Gimli, 
Man., Memphis, Tenn., and Louisville 
(Clifton), Ky. There are now outstand- 
ing loans from this fund to fifty-nine 
churches, and the total amount loaned 
since the foundation of the fund has been 
over $800,000 in two hundred and eighty 
loans. 

As the resources of the Church Build- 
ing Loun Fund are greatly overtaxed, 
grants have also been made for church 
building purposes from the Chureh Equip- 
ment Fund or loans from the unrestricted 
endowment of the Association to aid in 
the construction of the new church 
buildings at Washington, D.C., Richmond, 
Va., Reading, Mass., and Salem, Ore.; and 
new parish houses at Christ Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., Kansas City, Mo., 
Memphis, Tenn., and Tulsa, Okla. The 
Association is further obligated to aid 
in the building plans of the churches in 
Pittsfield, Mass., Albany, N.Y., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Lynchburg, Va., and Chicago, 
Ill, and for these purposes needs lib- 
eral contributions from the supporting 
churches. 

The Department of Religious Educa- 
tion is active and progressive. It issues 
the Beacon Course, two volumes to ap- 
pear this spring, in addition to the twenty 
manuals and nine notebooks already 
issued. The Beacon Hymnal has just 
been issued; and a second book of hymns 
and services for quite young children is 
projected. It issues bulletins and leaf- 
lets, three of which have just appeared, 
has enlarged and improved the Beacon, 
and has a department of slides and dra- 
matie services for use of our schools. 
The Department co-operates in a Reli- 
gious Education Institute at Star Island, 
conducts other teacher-training institutes 
on the Pacific Coast, at headquarters in 
Boston and New York, and local insti- 
tutes, especially in New England. The 
three members make trips to the churches 
to stimulate church-school work, and 
three trained directors of religious edu- 
cation have been maintained in the field. 
At Hollis, L.I., a school was established 
which resulted in two years in a well- 
equipped church organization. Oppor- 
tunities in new fields and the enlarge- 
ment of present ventures wait only on 
necessary funds. 

The Association annually obligates it- 
self in advance. Let us celebrate the 
Centenary by doubling our contributions. 

@. F. P. 
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Bishop Jozan and the Capeks Arrive 


Important additions to the list of dis- 
tinguished visitors from overseas who are 
coming to take part in the celebration of 
the Centenary of the Association, follow- 
ing the arrival of four British ministers, 
are Bishop Nicholas Jozan of Budapest 
and Rey. Norbert F. Capek and Mrs. 
Capek of Prague. Sailing from Genoa, 
they reached New York on March 21. 
Even at this early date they are busily 
engaged in meeting the numerous and 
varied appointments of itineraries care- 
fully made prior to their arrival. 

Bishop Jozan is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Budapest, the most im- 
portant in Hungary, and also “Unitarius 
Poskopi Vicarius,”’ which means Suffragan 
Bishop of the Unitarian Churches of Hun- 
gary. After obtaining a university edu- 
eation in his native land he went to 
England and studied for three years at 
Manchester College, Oxford. He speaks 
English beautifully, has a distinguished 
presence and great oratorical power, and 
is one of the leading figures in Hun- 
garian Unitarianism. 

When, after the treaty of Versailles, 
the province of Transylvania, which con- 
tained the great majority of Unitarian 
Churches, was transferred to Roumania, 
it became necessary to appoint a Bishop 
for those churches which remained under 
Hungarian rule. Mr. Jozan was chosen 
for that office. He is well-known to Brit- 
ish and American Unitarians, and visited 
this country in 1907 as a delegate to the 
International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals in Boston. 

On Sunday, the day following his ar- 
rival in New York, Bishop Jozan preached 
in the West Side Unitarian Church. On 
Monday he spoke at the noonday service 
in All Souls Church, and yesterday at the 
vespers in the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn. Next Sunday he is to be the 
preacher in All Souls Church, after which 
he goes to meet groups of his own people 
now living in Ohio. By the middle of 
April he will be in New England, for 
the Worcester Conference and the Asso- 
ciate Alliance meetings. On Sunday, 
April 19, he will preach in the First Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, and ad- 
dress the Channing Conference. The fol- 
lowing Sunday he preaches in Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, and speaks to the 
South Middlesex Conference; meeting in 
Belmont. 

Dr. Capek preached in Plainfield, N.J., 
and Flushing, N.Y., last Sunday, and has 
two appointments this week for the noon- 
day services in All Souls Church, Manhat- 
tan. This coming Sunday he is to be at 
Orange, N.J., in the morning, and at 
Community Chureh, Manhattan, in the 
evening. The following day he speaks to 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and 
on April 24 at the meeting of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club in Boston. Dr. Capek 
then returns to New York and goes as 
far west as Iowa. He will be in Chicago 
on Sunday, April 26, and in Toledo, Ohio, 
the first week in May for the meetings of 
the Western Conference. 


. there. 


Dr. Capek was born in Czechoslovakia, 
an Austrian subject, and was. confirmed 
in the Roman Catholic Church. Before 
he was eighteen years old he supposed 
himself an atheist, but, coming under the 
influence of Baptist missionaries, he be- 
came a minister of that denomination. 
Because of his liberal views he soon left 
the ministry and entered newspaper work, 
which brought him to America, where, 
during the war, he was active in organiz- 
ing Czech regiments to fight for the Allied 
cause. 

While here he joined the First Unita- 
rian Church in Orange, N.J., and married. 
Mrs. Capek, though a native of Prague, 
had lived in New York from early youth. 
She had become thoroughly Americanized, 
but since they returned to Prague, in 1921, 
she has become devoted to her native city 
and to the work her husband is doing 
With the support of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and 
the American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Capek has done a really remarkable work 
in these few years. He is a man of great 
physical and intellectual vigor and a fine 
orator. 

Both Dr. Capek and*Mrs. Capek have 
a story of unusual interest because of the 
significance of the extraordinary religious 
work they are doing in Prague. Mrs. 
Capek is meeting appointments made for 
her by Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, secre- 
tary of The Alliance. 


Department of Religious Education 


The Boston Office 


The month’s work for Dr. Florence Buck 
has comprised the special preparation of 
four issues of the Beacon, including the 
Easter number; some editorial work; in- 
terviews averaging five each day for the 
month, and general office correspondence. 
Dr. Buck has lectured to a teachers’ group 
in Salem, Mass., before a local federation 
of churches in Medfield, Mass., before 
teachers and officers of the school in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., attended meetings 
of Tuckerman School board and teachers’ 
meetings, five church-school sessions in the 
four Sundays, teaching at four of them, 
and gave a teaching demonstration and 
lecture before the Essex County Unita- 
rian and Universalist Teachers Associa- 
tion in Salem, Mass. 

Dr. William I. Lawrance is now on his 
return from the long journey into the 
field, having met engagements in Charles- 
ton, 8.C., Swansboro, and White Oak, N.C., 
Richmond, Va., and Wilmington, Del. He 
is expected in the Boston office soon after 
Faster. 

Story-Telling Hour 


An hour of story-telling for members 
of our church schools and Beacon Club 
members is held at 16 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., every Saturday morning from 
ten to eleven. The story-teller who is 
usually heard is*Miss Ruth Le Craw. In 
her absence on vacation, March 28, her 
place will be taken by Miss Elizabeth 
Hoxie. Once each month there will be a 
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special session with a visiting story- 
teller. For March 21, Mrs. Maude B. 
Foster, of Norwich, Conn. Parents or 
teachers bring one or more children, and 
children from seven to eleven or twelve 
years old are inyited. Beacon Club mem- 
bers the country over are asked to notice 
that this hour is especially theirs, and 
any who may visit Boston on a Saturday 
morning will find a welcome at 16 Beacon 
Street. : 
The New York Office 


_ At the New York office, Mr. Fairley has 
been busy, principally with editorial work. 
He has collaborated with Mr. Jonathan A. 
Rawson, Jr., in preparing the new lec- 
ture on the history of our churches “From 
Authority to Freedom in Religion,” to be 
illustrated with seventy-five slides and 
shortly to be available for use in our 
churches. He has also read the complete 
proof of Dr. Wilbur’s forthcoming history, 
“Our Religious Heritage,’ which will soon 
take its place as the book in the Beacon 
Course for age 17. He has preached once 
in the Lenten Course at All Souls, New 
York, and has held conferences in Plain- 
field, N.J., and Trenton, N.J., and has 
spoken at Staten Island. On March 16, 
Mr. Fairley presented the new Beacon 
Hymnal at a meeting of the Hymn §So- 
ciety in the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York, and attended a regional con- 
ference of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation on the evening of the same day at 
Un_on Theological Seminary. The subject 
for discussion was “The Focal Point in Re- 
ligious Education.” 


R. E. A. 


The next annual meeting of the Re- 
ligious Education Association will be held 
in Milwaukee, Wis., April 22-25. The 
subject to be considered is “Religious 
Education and Religious Experience.” 
It is international and interdenomina- 
tional in scope. 


A Summer Opportunity 


Workers in religious education who 
wish to secure further training may take 
the opportunity of one or both of the 
summer terms at the University of Chi- 
cago through association with Meadville 
Theological School. The summer quarter 
begins June 22 and continues to Septem- 
ber 4, the period being divided into two 
terms. ; 

The Meadville faculty members offer 
assistance to prospective students, min- 
isters or religious education workers, in 
securing desirable rooms. 


Extract from a Letter 
“For myself and wife it does not mat- 


ter so much, but we recoil from the ~ 


thought of rearing our children in an at- 
mosphere that is saturated with ortho- 
doxy of the narrowest type. In this 
thriving city of more than a hundred 
thousand people there is a considerable 
group of liberal folk. Is it not possible 
to organize a Unitarian church here? 
(Signed) 22. ses cei sine gale 

What are we to do with appeals such 
as this? at sh 


a 
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of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


Room 10, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gatiacusr, President 
Miss Lovuisz Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Carouine S. Arnerton, Secretary 
Miss Exisanets B. Tuacuer, Asst. Secretary 


Meetings at 25 Beacon Street 
‘ In April ; 

April 2 (Thursday), 10.30 a.m., Social 
Service Committee. Speakers: Miss 
Lou Lombard, “Evaluating Childhood” ; 
Mrs. Lawrence W. McMaster, “Placing 
the Responsibility’. Miss Lombard is 
nutrition worker of the State Depart- 
ment of Health; Mrs. McMaster is one 
of our own church women, recently come 
from Chicago to the Protective Depart- 
ment of The Florence Crittenton League 
of Compassion. Come and bring inter- 
ested friends. 

April 3 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheerful 


- Letter conference. 


April 6 (Monday), Monday conference, 
10.30 a.m., Subject: “Y. P. R. U. and 
College Centers.” Presiding Officer, 
Miss Elisabeth B. Thacher. Speakers: 
Charles A. Gates, Director of Prospect 
Union Educational Exchange, who will 
report the International Conference of 
Liberal Religious Young People, in Ley- 
den, Holland, 1923; Granville Hicks, Pres- 
ident of Student Federation of Religious 
Liberals; Miss Sara Comins, Executive 
Secretary of Y. P. R. U. 

April 17 (Friday), 11 a.m., Post Office 
Mission conference. 


Post Office Mission 

There is a gratifying response by the 
branches to the suggestion that a sermon 
given by the minister of the church be 
printed and copies sent to Alliance Head- 
quarters for distribution. The Indian- 
apolis branch has contributed a sermon 
by Rey. Frank S. C. Wicks, entitled “‘Sell- 
ing Religion,’ which will make its ap- 
peal to the man on the street as well as 
to the church-going type of mind. It 
may be obtained by writing to Alliance 
Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Those who wish to review Unitarian 
history in preparation for the coming 
Centenary (and who does not?) may do 
so in an abbreviated way by reading the 
tracts which are listed in the Publica- 
tion Catalogue under “History of Lib- 
eral Christianity.” The following will 
be found especially helpful: No. 2. “The 
Unitarian Church: Its History and Char- 
acteristics,” by Joseph Crooker, D.D.; 
No. 289. “The First Century of the Lib- 
eral Movement in American Religion,” by 
Earl M. Wilbur, D.D.; No. 301. “A His- 
tory of Unitarianism” by Charles Graves ; 
No. 57. “Unitarianism and ‘Original Con- 
gregationalism in New England,” by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, D.D.; No. 71. “Uni- 
tarianism,” by Rush R. Shippen. Order 
by number from The American Unita- 
rian Association. 
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Executive Board: March Meeting 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held March 13, at Boston head- 
quarters, Mrs. Gallagher presiding. Each 


New England’ State except Connecticut 


was represented at this meeting, when 
New England reports were due. 

The Treasurer’s statement showed the 
need of speeding up the payment of dues 
and of contributions for appeals, if all 
branches are to be heard from before the 
books are closed, April 30. Letters from 
Albany, N.Y., and Hollywood, Calif., were 
read expressing gratitude for the money 
already sent in response to their appeals. 
This year in particular we hope to come 
to our annual meeting with all appeals 
answered. Three hundred dollars ($300) 
has been received for Hungarian students 
in Budapest. 

Two life members have been added: 
Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, through the 
gift of the Katherine T. Thayer Alliance 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Mrs. Henry E. 
Allen, president of the Alliance at Brews- 
ter, Mass. : 

These names have been placed in sme- 
morium: Mrs. Ellen Dean, by the AI- 
liance of Helena, Mont., and Mrs. Bay- 
ard Butler, by that of the First Church, 
Philadelphia. 

The President reported having spoken 
before neighborhood meetings at Com- 
munity Church, New York, Orange, N.J., 
and in Massachusetts at Chicopee, Brook- 
line Second Church, Bedford, Leominster, 
and Kingston, and also before the Leomin- 
ster Evening Group. 

The Field Secretary has addressed Al- 
lianece meetings in Milton, Quincy, and 
Deerfield, Mass.; Hollis, Brooklyn Unity 
Chureh, and New Brighton, N.Y.; Wil- 
mington, Del.; Washington, D.C.; Mem- 
phis and Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 


‘La.; and the three branches in Oklahoma. 


Mrs. Budlong had the Sunday service in 
Flushing, N.Y., Memphis, Tenn., and Ok- 
mulgee, Okla. She is to visit every 
branch in the South, and will represent 
The Alliance at the Southern Conference 
in Atlanta, Ga. 

The International Committee announced 
that Mrs. John H. Lewis of Virginia, is 
enjoying the association with Mme. Loy- 
son and the Alliance of Protestant Women 
in Paris. Mme. Loyson has promised to 
attend the Centenary meetings in London 
as the guest of the British League. Dr. 
Gabriel Csiki has expressed gratitude 
for money sent to meet the needs of Uni- 
tarian students in Budapest. Prof. Pug- 
lisi of Florence has sent heartfelt thanks 


for money which will enable him to 
further the work of a group of religious 
liberals in Turin, where great interest 
has been aroused. The work in Genoa 
also is growing. 

A letter from Rev. Thomas J. Horner, 
who has recently gone to Nashville, Tenn., 
told of requests for liberal religious read- 
ing coming in nearly every mail in 
response to an advertisement, and of the 
need of funds for publicity and to meet 
the many demands that come to him. Text 
books teaching evolution are now under 
discussion in the state legislature. The 
board put on record its sympathy with 
Mr. Horner’s efforts to strengthen the 
work by publicity and Post Office Mission 
methods, and it commends the cause to 
any who may see here a channel for sery- 
ice. 

Mrs. John B. Nash of New York has 
been nominated a director to represent 
The Alliance on the board of the reorgan- 
ized American Unitarian Association. 

Mrs. A. E. McCord of Memphis has 
been elected director for Tennessee to 
succeed Mrs. W. H. Morgan of Nashville, 
whose resignation was recently accepted. 

Miss Edith M. Esterbrook of Boston 
has been added to the International Com- 
mittee, and the president of the Lucy O. 
Fessenden Alliance at Swansboro, N.C., 
at present Mrs. Thomas Pritchard, has 
been added to the Southern Committee. 

Nineteen branches in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
York, Indiana, Illinois,.and Canada, in 
response to the call issued by the execu- 
tive board, have voted to do away with 
the local fee and to have every branch 
member a member of The Alliance. . 
Others are changing their by-laws ‘in 
order to take such action. 

New England reports were most en- 
couraging: from Eastport, Me., which 
never fails to answer a request by mail 
from a sister branch, to Hartford, Conn., 
rejoicing in its well equipped new church. 
From a little group of eleven mem- 
bers working hard to pay off an old 
church debt, and hoping to have preach- 
ing again, to the largest branch listed in 
the present Manual, with a well-rounded 
story of successful achievement, there is a 
fine spirit of loyalty to the home chureh 
(which in many cases would not exist if 
it were not for the Alliance), and there is 
an increasing effort to reach out to the 
community, and to co-operate with the 
general departments of The Alliance. This 
was the story of the directors. 
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The Conferences which are held at 11 
A™M., in Channing Hall, the third Fri- 
day of each month, are helpful and have 
been made more so by several stimulat- 
ing addresses this season. Rev. Ben 
Franklin Allen, of Needham, spoke in 
February. He commenced his remarks 
by saying his topie should be “Why I 
delayed so long coming into the Unita- 
rian denomination” rather than “Why I 
eame into Unitarianism,” for it was in 
1912 when he first became interested in 
our faith. 


Although of New England ancestry Mr. 
Allen was born and brought up in Ten- 
nessee. He drew a vivid picture of the 
prevailing religious conditions at that 
time. The church imposed conformity in 
every detail, laying great stress upon the 
eorrect methods of baptism and it was 
divided into factions of which we at the 
North have but little idea. Mr. Allen 
told how he grew away from all this and 
how he was aided in his broadening ideas 
by answering an advertisement of a ser- 
mon “and other liberal religious litera- 
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ture sent free upon application to A. 
Howard, Second Church, Boston.” 

He entered into correspondence with 
Miss Howard and the sermons which he 
received liberalized him so much that he 
found two colleges too narrow for him 
and entered Harvard. Yet he preached 
for several years in Baptist churches 
and in the last one gave practically Uni- 
tarian sermons to growing congregations 
until he was questioned on his theology 
by the trustees of the church. Even then 
he was reluctant to leave the denomi- 
nation and only his distaste for the 
bickerings upon trivial matters at a con- 
vention, when all minds and _ hearts 
should be centered upon the world strug- 
gle, caused him to make the final break. 

The speaker then referred to his 
charge of a Unitarian movement in 
Knoxville, Tennessee. A strong church 
was well under way when a revival in 
the .city created an atmosphere of op- 
position. Then the teaching of evolu- 
tion was prohibited in the State Uni- 
versity and seven professors left the 
church. It is now trying to regain its 
former prestige. 

Mr. Allen closed with a plea for the 
preaching of a religion of affirmation 
which lays stress upon the divinity and 
possibilities of each human soul and 
love for the great divine soul of Jesus. 
He deplored negative preaching and 
the converting of the church into a lec- 
ture hall, and also the presentation of 
modern fads. He gave great credit to 
the Post Office Mission work which goes 
on its quiet way regardless of publicity 
but which claims a work that counts. 


. 


The British League 
. “Sends Delegates 


Among the welcome delegates to our Cen- 
tenary meetings from overseas there will 
be several from our sister organizations 
in Great Britain. The British League 
was formed in 1907, after the general plan 
of The Alliance. Their Annual, which 
corresponds to the Alliance Manual, shows 
about 150 branches in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. Their central commit- 
tee corresponds to the executive board of 
The Alliance, and meets each month at 
2.30 p.m., with tea later. The Alliance 
executive board assembles at 10 A.M. and 
breaks bread together only on great oc- 
easions, such as Anniversary Week. 

The International Committees of these 
two groups of Unitarian women have 
worked in the closest co-operation in re- 
lief work in Hungary since the war, and 
year by year the bonds of fellowship grow 
stronger. The latest form of co-operation 
is with the International Reports, which 
are printed four times during the year 
and sent without cost to every Alliance 
branch which wishes them. Recently, the 
British League has asked for copies to 
send to their branches, and The Alliance 
has sent three hundred of the February 
number. Miss Edith Loud of our Inter- 
national Committee has interchanged 
news items and publications with Mrs. 
Athelstane Tayler of London, who will 
now send regularly, for the printed In- 
ternational Report, interesting items from 
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the League. Such appreciation is an en- 
couragement and a challenge. 

From the League The Alliance has 
adopted the Fellowship and Friendly 
Links Committees, a very important and 
valuable enrichment of Alliance work. 
The visit of Miss Grace Mitchell not only 
inspired Alliance members with a desire 
to start these lines of work, but revealed 
the barrenness of our meetings in reli- 
gious and devotional services. The Brit- 
ish League, reflecting the spirit of their 
churches, ministers especially to the spir- 
itual needs of its members. Their little 
book of prayers, issued during the war, 
brought help and comfort to many a home, 
and many a branch, when hearts were 
heavy. Their book of devotional services 
for branch meetings is especially fine. 
From them we are learning, gradually, to 
make our meetings meet spiritual as well 
as intellectual and philanthropic needs. 

In the last Monthly Letter, the League’s 
Word and Work, their president, Miss 
Mary E. Richmond, has a New Year’s let- 
ter for her branches, and an article called 
The Way, which brings a timely message 
for Alliance members also: 

“Many good people to-day think prayers 
and praise are out of date. But in truth 
the fact of communication between the 
spiritual world and man, though it can- 
not be scientifically proved, is a matter 
of common experience. 

“Only, as with wireless, the instrument 
must be tuned to the right wave length, 
and must be in connection with the aérial 
to catch the vibrations. The listening set 
in this case is the mind and heart, the 
aérial is prayer and praise, the condition 
is quiet and silence. Prayer concerns the 
future: we pray for what we wish to do, 
to be, and to have; but praise concerns 
the past: praise is gratitude, and without 
gratitude, realized and definite, we can- 
not take hold upon God’s gifts. We do 
not possess what we do not realize. 

“Truth and beauty, strength and wis- 
dom, are everywhere round us, just as 
the air is full of sounds; but we must 
keep in tune with the Infinite, so that we 
may hear and comprehend and enjoy, 
and be inspired and comforted. 

“Do not let us with beneficent deeds 
crowd out the contemplative side of wor- 
ship. Time and quiet are necessary for 
spiritual listening in, and it is wise to set 
aside a certain space in the day for medi- 
tation, for prayer and praise. 

“When a soul, looking forward, breathes 
out magnanimous hopes and aspirations 
for the future, and asks the Father in 
Heaven for strength to fulfill these sincere 
desires, this is prayer. When, looking 
backward, blessings are counted over one 
by one, in wonder and thankfulness, this 
is praise. And this kind of spiritual dis- 
cipline develops the mood and the energy 
from which a wise and effective benevo- 
lence flows. 

“The Women’s League was founded to 
develop the religious spirit—with all its 
practical implications it is true—but the 
religious spirit comes first. It is good 
for us to remember this. We feel our 
own weakness, but we know the way to 
replenish and purify personal power, the 
way of asking and giving, the way of 
prayer and praise.” 
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It is with great regret that we learn 
that Miss Richmond will be unable to at- 
tend our Centenary meetings. Her pred- 
ecessor, Mrs. Currer Briggs, may come. 
The devoted secretary, Miss Helen Brooke 
Herford, and the treasurer, Mrs. Sydney 
Martineau, will be here and other mem- 
bers besides. It will be a real privilege 
to welcome them. 

MARTHA EVERETT St. JOHN. 


Two leaflets published by the British 
League may be had on application to Al- 
liance Headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 


Boston: “Christian Fellowship” and 
“Small Service.” 
May Meetings 


The business meeting of The Alliance 
will be held in Tremont Temple, Wednes- 
day, May 13, at. 10 am. Election of 
officers will be followed by reports from 
the executive officers, Mrs. Budlong, Field 
Secretary, and Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 
Secretary for the Pacific Coast. It will be 
an international occasion when over-seas 
visitors will be introduced and greet the 
audience. 

At the afternoon session at 2.30, ad- 
dresses will be given by a visiting minister 
from England, one from Transylvania, and 
Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the ministry. 

Will branches choose delegates in ac- 
cordance with the by-laws, one for every 
30 members? Credential cards will be 
mailed early in April. If, in any case, 
the number, which is based on figures in 
the present Manual, is not in keeping with 
the actual membership, word should be 
sent at once to The Alliance, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


New England Associate Alliance 


Programs announcing the details of the 
next meeting of the Associate Alliance 
will soon be issued. An advance announce- 
ment states that the meeting will be held 
at Watertown on Thursday, April 16, 1925, 
with the usual two sessions, 10.30 a.m. 
and 2.30 p.m. 

In the morning Rey. Nicholas Jozan, 
Unitarius Poskopi Vicarius, will speak 
about Hungarian Unitarians. Three Alli- 
ance officers are announced to speak, voic- 
ing Alliance’ responsibility for our 
Southern Schools, the Isles of Shoals meet- 
ings, and the Centenary celebration. The 
collection will be for the benefit of the 
Southern Schools. 

The addresses for the afternoon will be 
delivered by Rev. J. Cyril Flower, M.A., 
and Rev. George L. Parker, and a twi- 
light service, as held at the Arlington 
Street Church, will be conducted. 
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Union 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Truth, Worship, and Service’’ 


New England Federations 


South Middlesex Federation 


The South Middlesex Federation is fol- 
lowing a new plan of administration. In 
addition to the board of directors ap- 
pointed by local societies, five committees, 
composed, in part, of members of the 
board, have assumed definite portions of 
the Federation work in order to put each 
job in the proper hands. These are 
known as the Religious, Social, Hospital- 
ity, Publicity, and Development Commit- 
tees. 

The Religious Committee, Faustina 
Wade of Woburn, chairman, has entire 
charge of the three religious meetings 
held by the Federation during the season, 
including the arrangement of programs 
and the selection of speakers, subject to 
the approval of the directors. 

The Social Committee, Herbert Miller 

of Winchester, chairman, attends to the 
details of the social gatherings of the 
Federation. 
- The Hospitality Committee, Miriam 
Putnam of Cambridge, chairman, acts as 
host at Federation affairs, welcoming all 
as they arrive, and seeing that all are 
made to feel “at home.” 

The Publicity Committee, Theodore 
Brayton of Medford, chairman, has re- 
lieved the secretary of distributing the 
notices .of Federation activities. A 
monthly bulletin is published containing 
the programs of the local societies in the 
Federation, and is sent to the president 
of each society that his group may know 
what others are doing. J 

The Development Committee, Leon 
Perkins of Newton Center, chairman, has 
many and varied functions. It deter- 
mines what can be done in the way of 
forming new societies in churches where, 
at present, there are none; it helps so- 
cieties which are struggling, and promotes 
inter-society relations. The Federation 
has been divided into districts with a 
“Visitor” from this committee assigned 
to each to assist individual societies 
whenever possible. 

_ The Federation has followed its usual 
schedule of three religious meetings, three 
socials, and a picnic. The first social 
and dance was held in October at the 
Melrose Parish House. The second social 
was the annual Variety Show in January 
with the Third Parish in Cambridge. 
Skits were presented by the groups from 

Melrose, Waltham, and Arlington. The 
third social was held on March 20 at Bel- 
mont. The picnic will be held May 16 at 
Spring Grove, Wellesley. 

The first religious meeting was held at 
Winchester in November. Rev. Thomas 
H. Billings, then of Woburn, and Judge 
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Plans for the Summer 


The Student Federation of Religious 
Liberals, an affiliation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, has announced 
its program for the third annual summer 
conference, to be held, presumably, dur- 
ing the third week of June. The meeting 
place has not yet been selected, but will 
doubtless be within the grounds of one 
of the larger New England colleges or 
universities, that the sessions may as- 
sume a truly academic aspect. 

The topics for the consideration of the 
1925 conference will, in general, be con- 
cerned with “A Religion For The World 
Of To-morrow.” They will be presented 
by students, and all members of the Fed- 
eration in attendance will be expected to 
enter into the ensuing discussions. In 
addition to the classes-and devotional 
meetings, a program of sports, socials, 
and dances has been arranged. 

It is anticipated that the attendance at 
this year’s conference will be the largest 
that the Federation has ever entertained, 
and students will be present from schools 
and colleges in. all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Final arrangements 
as to time and place of meeting, and as 
to the conference speakers and leaders, will 
be given in a subsequent issue of THE 
CHRISTIAN: REGISTER. 

The following is a detailed account of 
each day’s program: 


“A RELIGION FOR THE WORLD OF 
TO-MORROW” 


Saturday 


Afternoon—Welcome Meeting, Report by 
the President. 


Sunday 
Morning—Sermon. 
Evening—“My Religion’ (Testimonials 
by Four Undergraduates). 


Frederick W. Fosdick of the Massachu- 
setts Superior Court were the speakers. 
Cafeteria supper was served by the 
Metcalf and Symmes societies of the local 
church. The second religious meeting 
was held at the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge on February 8. ‘The five o’clock 
session was addressed by Miss Gertrude 
Fletcher of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union; the- evening speaker 
was Rey. John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., and his topic “The 
Escape from the Commonplace.” The 
third religious meeting will be with the 
Follen Guild in East Lexington on April 
5. The annual business meeting of the 
Federation will be held in the afternoon, 
and the evening speaker will be Rey. 
Thomas Van Ness of Brookline. 

The only new society reported is that 
in Lexington. Mention should be made 
of the small group at Stoneham laboring 
under adverse circumstances. The De- 
velopment Committee, with the co-opera- 
tion of the local societies, has done much 
to assist the Stoneham group in its good 
work. 

The officers of the Federation for the 
Arthur Olsen of 


Monday—“In Science” 
Morning—Address, ‘Religious 
ities of To-day.” 
Round Table Discussion, “Can Reli- 
gion Co-exist with Scientifie Atti- 


Perplex- 


tude?” 

5.00 p.m.—Outdoor Talk, “Modern Thought 
of God.” 

Evening—Forum, “Religion ‘and Re- 
search.” 


Tuesday—‘In Prersonat Lire” 
Morning—Address, “The Value of Per- 
sonal Religion.” : 
Round Table Discussion, “ Ts It Enough 
To Be Moral?’ 
5.00 p.m.—Outdoor Talk, 
Evening—Forum, 


“Prayer.” 
“Religion and Art.” 


Wednesday—*In CHRISTIANITY” 


Morning—Address, “What Did Jesus 
Teach ?”’ 
Round Table Discussion, “Can We Be 
Christians?” 
5.00 p.M.—Outdoor Talk, “Immorality 
and Faith.” . 
Evening—Forum, “Religion and the So- 


cial Gospel.” 


Thursday—“In CHURCHES” 
Morning—Address, “New Tasks for the 
Churches.” 
Round Table Discussion, 
inations Necessary ?” 
5.00 p.m.—Outdoor Talk, 
Church.” 
Evening—Entertainment, 


“Are Denom- 


“Worship in 


Friday—"In Socrat Lire” 
Morning—Forum, “Applying Religion to 
World Peace.” 
Reports of Round Table Committees. 
5.00 p.M— “The Eternal Verities of Reli- 
gion.” 
Evening—HElection of Officers for 1925- 
1926. 


West Somerville, president; Faustina 
Wade of Woburn, vice-president; Edna 
Mosher of Cambridge Third Parish, sec- 
retary; and John Sherman of Belmont, 


treasurer. THEODORE A. BRAYTON, 


Chairman Pubdlicity Committee. 


Dramatics in New York City 


As their part in the country-wide ob- 
servance of Unitarian Young People’s 
Week, the Y. P. R. U. societies in and 
about New York City, in co-operation with 
the little theater movement of the Metro- 
politan Federation, presented as their 
first annual play, “Rollo’s Wild Oat,” 
a three-act comedy by Clare Kummer. The 
performance took place before a large 
and appreciative audience in the Com- 
munity Church of New York City. In- 
cluded in the cast were Robert Irwin of 
the Second Church, Brooklyn, Susan F. 
Hunter, West Side Church, A. Spieler, 
West Side Church, Hans Walleen, First 
Church, Homer Rockwell, First Church, 
Gertrude Kelley, First Church, Sylvia 
Woodbridge, Fourth Church, Edward 
Kley, Second Church, Emma Hicks, Second 
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Church, Starr Allyn, Third Church, 
Alan Marples, Flushing Church, and 
Arthur Campbell, Flushing Church. The 
cast was coached by Charles S. Soule, 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn. 


Broadcastings 


The Young People’s Club of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has shown much progress during 
the present year. Three Sunday meetings 
and one week-day social are held each 
month. The Sunday meeting consists of 
a devotional service and an address by an 

- outside speaker. ‘The Obstinate Family,” 
a one-act comedy, has been successfully 
given, and other dramatic offerings are 
in preparation. The proceeds from these 
entertainments will be used to purchase 
a victrola for the church parlors. 

The Southern California Federation was 
entertained on the evening of Young 
People’s Sunday by the Fellowship of Los 
Angeles. The young people of the Union 
Liberal Church of Pasadena were ‘special 
guests.” About 125 young people met for 

- supper. There were seven guests from Red- 
lands, meaning a 200-mile round trip, and 
other guests from Long Beach, Hollywood, 
and Los Angeles. During the evening, the 
Fellowship presented the “Consecration of 
Sir Galahad,” and speeches were made by 
representatives from four of the societies. 
Singing of the Y. P. R. U. song brought 
the meeting to a close; all in all, the most 
successful young people’s gathering that 
has yet been held on the Pacific Coast. 

During the present month, the Chan- 
ning Club of Berkeley, Calif., will make 
a two-days’ pilgrimage to’ Santa Cruz 
to present a pageant, and to assume en- 
tire charge of a Sunday service. A ban- 
ner meeting of the Club was recently held 
with the Young People’s groups of the 
Episcopal and Congregational churches of 
Berkeley as its guests. On this occasion, 
Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, President 
of Mills College, addressed one hundred 
young people on “The Youth Movement in 
Many Lands.” Robert Lawrence of the 
local group gave a brief outline of the 
work and aims of the Student Federation. 

The Y. P. R. U. society of the Unita- 
rian Church, Concord, N.H., is exerting 
special effort to encourage its members to 
attend the Sunday morning services 
throughout Lent. 

The Channing Club and Triangle Club 
of Cleveland, Ohio, held a joint meeting 
on February 23, which was addressed by 
Sara Comins, Executive Secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U. A program of stunts, follow- 
ing the address, was enjoyed. 

The young people of the First Church 
(Unitarian) of Somerville, Mass., observed 
Young People’s Sunday with a service in 
the evening. The sermon, “Ways to In- 
ternational Unity,” a chapter from the 
book “The World, a Community,’ was 
read by the author, William Stuart Howe. 

The Hudson Guild of Peabody, Mass., in 
co-operation with the Church School, con- 
ducted a musical and vesper service on 
Young People’s Sunday. Sentence ser- 
mons from representative Unitarian lead- 
ers were read by Daisietta Ellis, Virginia 
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Foster, Joseph Thorndike, Jr., and Ade- 
laide Kelley. Seven other young people 
assisted in the service. At the close of the 
service, the congregation partook of a buf- 
fet supper served by the Guild. 

The young people’s sermon for the com- 
bined First and Second Churches of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., was preached by Bertram 
Little, graduate of Harvard College, and 
at present a student at Union Theological 
Seminary. The theme was a development 
of the principles of the Y. P. R. U., ‘Truth, 
Worship, and Service.” 


The Davenport Mission 


A Young People’s Mission was held at 
the Unitarian Church in Davenport, Iowa, 
from March 8 to 12 inclusive, by the na- 
tional officers of both the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League and the Young People’s 
Religious Union, with Rey. Palfrey Per- 
kins of Weston, Mass., as the mission 
speaker. His general subject was “The 
Fundamentals of Liberal Christianity,” 
in which he set forth the commanding 
appeal of the liberal religion and its ap- 
plication to important problems. Great 
religious truths were frankly stated and 
fearlessly explained with exact fairness 
and unfailing courtesy. The topics for 
the five evening lectures were, “The Reli- 
gion of an Evolutionist,’ “A Liberal’s 
Interpretation of Life,’ “The Problem 
of Evil—Is There an Answer?,” “A Lib- 
eral’s Belief About Jesus,” and ‘Liberal 
Christianity—A Faith for this World.” 
The purpose of the Mission was to stimu- 
late the religious life of the young people 
and all others, church members and 
friends, who might become interested. 

An attractive feature of the first day’s 
program was a dinner, held Sunday noon 
at the Outing Club, in honor of Mr. Per- 
kins and Newton FE. Lincoln, the latter 
being the Mid-Western secretary for both 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League and the 
Young People’s Religous Union. In the 
afternoon, Mr. Perkins gave a half-hour 
talk on “The Common Denominator of 
Christianity” from the radio broadcast- 
ing station WOC at Davenport. Doubt- 
less this address was heard by Unitarians 
in many distant localities. 

On Sunday evening, the Mission was 
formerly opened with a large and enthu- 
siastic congregation of church members 
and friends which filled the auditorium. 
Mr. Perkins was assisted by Rev. Julius 
F. Krolfifer, minister of the Davenport 
Church, in conducting the opening serv- 
ice. The congregational singing of fa- 
miliar hymns was led by Peter MacAr- 
thur of Davenport. Following the ad- 
dress, the meeting was thrown open for 
discussion, and Mr. Perkins answered 
many questions that were submitted by 
the congregation. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
evenings, there were group conferences 
held during the hour before supper, at 
which Mr. Perkins discussed problems in 
religion and ethics, thus furnishing an 
opportunity for more personal contact 
than was possible from the pulpit. Since 
much interest was shown in these group 
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discussions, an additional session was ar- 
ranged for Tuesday evening, with a sup- 
per, served by the young people, for those 
in attendance. 


The financial support for the Mission 


was provided in large part by the Lay- 
men’s League. However, the young 
people of the church obtained subscrip- 
tions from among members of the parish, 
amounting to more than $150, which was 
the quota asked of the Davenport society. 

At each meeting, a hospitality commit- 
tee of members, assisted by the young 
people, welcomed the friends and stran- 
gers to the lectures. 

As their expression of appreciation 
that the city of Davenport was selected 
for the first Unitarian Young People’s 
Mission, the members of the Davenport 
Chureh and of the Young People’s Club 
endeavored to co-operate in every pos- 
sible way with the two national bodies 
instrumental in organizing the venture. 
To this end, an extensive program of 
formal advertising was carried out, and 
over a thousand personal invitations were 
distributed among interested parties. 

Fay SHOorREY. 


A Thought for the Future 


In a recent address commemorating 
the Unitarian achievement during the 
past one hundred years, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot stated that three ministers who be- 
came the first members of the executive 
committee of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation were all under twenty-five years 
of age. Should this not mean some- 
thing to us of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union? These young men, in their 
day, were clearly conscious of their 
ideal, although no older than ourselves. 
Have we a vision as they had? Have 
we their faith and perseverance? To us 
is entrusted the cause of Unitarianism 
during the second century of its progress. 
Are we ready to accept it? Have we the 
imagination to see what the new times 
are demanding?’ Have we the willingness 
and devotion to assume the task of help- 
ing a needy world?. Do we recognize our 
high privilege in facing, with the 
strength and vigor of youth, such a need 
and such an opportunity? It is time we 
were at work. Young people, it is up to 


us! 4 Sara ComINs. 


A True Inspiration 


Following is the most interesting news 
item reported during the month. 

The Pacific Coast secretary reports 
that Victoria, British Columbia, observed 
Young People’s Sunday, “even though 
there were only two girls, aged 16 and 
12, available. They and the small Sun- 
day-school carried the whole service, and 
sent the collection of $2.13 to the Young 
People’s Religious Union. ‘That’s play- 
ing the game!” ‘These two courageous 
young ladies may rest assured of the 
hearty congratulations and encourage- 
ment of every Y. P. R. U. society through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


Sailing Past the North Star 


_ DR. PAUL DWIGHT MOODY 
President Middlebury College 
[January Bookman] 


? Mr. Bryan and the Fundamentalists decry the teaching of evolution. It has been wittily said that their 
real objection to evolution is that it has done so little for them. But, again, the great danger to the youth 
of our land is not in the presentation of scientific theories or facts, but rather in ‘the creation, dissemina- 
tion, and teaching of a literature which is without ideals or moral sanction. “There are other ways of think- 


ing of your beloved,” said George Meredith, “than as a future mother of children.” 


The welter of sex 


‘which we have been enduring of late is, in its last analysis, more than anything else due to the fact that 
there has ‘arisen in the minds of men a twentieth century re-echo of the old question of the Garden, “Yea 
hath God said?” Believe that the Ten Commandments, whether or not written upon tables of stone by an 
anthropomorphic finger of God, have a moral sanction, and there will be a certain idealism left in life 
whether it expresses itself in a novel like The Interpreter’s House or in the cruder but so readable romances 
of Sabatini. But feel that these laws are but the worn out mores of a primitive people and George Moore 
The story of the landlubber who, told to point the prow of the boat 
toward the North Star, reported after a time that he had sailed past and asked for another, is a parable 


of some of these “emancipated” people. 


is apt to become a prophet for you. 


Crookdom 
WALTER F. GREENMAN 


CriminoLtocy. By Hdwin H. Sutherland. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Keys to Crooxpom. By George C. Hender- 
son. New York: D. Appleton & Company. $3.00. 

Tum CRIMINAL AS A HuMAN Buina. By 
George S. Dougherty. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 

Dr. Sutherland’s book is a textbook on 
eriminology. No publication of any notable 
sort in this field or its adjacent territory 
has failed of careful examination. All 
have yielded their best to make Dr: 
Sutherland’s survey thorough and contem- 
poraneous. Professors in colleges will 
make ample use of it, and we may be 


sure of a rich fruitfulness from it when 


the present generation of college students 
becomes an interested participator in 
public affairs, invested with the power 
which falls to legislators and executives. 
It is bound to have also a far-reaching 
influence with the constantly increasing 
number of people of our own day who 
feel a responsibility and zest, for improv- 
ing the social order. Here are all the 
pertinent facts assembled. With rare 
fair-mindedness, the author has stated all 
the points presented by the ablest pro- 
ponents and opponents of all changes. If 
one is to appear before the judiciary com- 
mittee of a state legislature in favor of 
any measure touching crime, the criminal, 
or criminal prevention or procedure, by 
spending an hour with this book he can 
familiarize himself with every last argu- 
ment that can be brought up in opposition. 
He ean also find the considerations that 
have most weight in weakening the op- 
. position. . , 
Ample references to corroborate and ex- 
tend the material in the book are formed 
at the close of each chapter, and there 
is a good index. This work should be 


the starting point for any one who has 


the wish to master any one of the aspects 
of. criminology. History, careful defini- 
tion, existing conditions in the various 
States, procedure, clashing theories, tend- 
encies are all to be found in their proper 
place. It is a valuable service to have 
brought this information in orderly fashion 
to be instantly available at a moment’s 
need. 


The title of the second book does it. 


secant justice. It might. well serve as a 
valuable background to any who read 
textbooks on criminology,—it would be 
quite as serviceable to those who are 
likely to suffer in any way from the dep- 
redations of criminals. 

The author, a high-grade journalist, has 
long made a close study of criminals, he 
has worked with them, lived with them, 
and made many friends among them. He 
has had intimate association with the 
police service and criminal procedure in 
California, where the more advanced 
methods are conspicuously in operation. 
He has conferred with all chiefs of police 
in the big cities of the United States. 

His testimony is ample corroboration of 
the saying that crime is one of the most 
monotonous things in the world, so that 
the slight variations achieved by individual 
criminals are a mere joke to the specially 
trained detectives assigned to any case. 
The plain fact is that much of the crime 
from which society suffers is due to its own 
ignorance, stupidity, eupidity, and careless- 
ness, all of which invite the wrongdoing 
of the criminal. In Mr. Henderson’s 
hands, the criminal is stripped of all the 
glamor he may have had in the old dime 
novel or in current movies. He stands 
a self-confessed weakling, a craven, only 
nerved to deeds of desperation by arti- 
ficial stimulants, enjoying a moment of 
exhilaration as his only release from a 
round year of misery, deprivation, and 
acutest suffering. Any one who wishes 


to study the criminal from the inside 


should not fail to take this book seriously. 

Intended to cover the same ground and 
with somewhat the same purpose, The 
Criminal as a Human Being, by a former 
lifelong detective, has nothing like the 
value for students of criminology that 
Keys to Crookdom has. The latter book 
is tremendously in earnest. Whereas 
Commissioner Daugherty’s book has much 
valuable material to sustain the thesis on 
which the book is written, its main pur- 
pose is to entertain. It is as if after 
a good meal, while enjoying an equally 
good cigar, the genial narrator said, in 
reply to a question—That reminds me 
of. an episode in which I was an actor. 
Under the impulse to be entertaining, he 
narrates mainly the instances in which 
unusual abilities in criminals were em- 
ployed. Crime is made more dramatically 
interesting than in Keys to Crookdom. 
Perhaps this is partly accounted for by 
the fact that in New York they have 
a brighter line of crooks than in 
California,—and also by the fact that 
this book also bears the copyright of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, which will 
not print anything monotonously common- 
place, if it knows it. 


A Study in Conservatism 

THe WINDOWS OF WESTMINSTER, By a Gen- 
tleman with a Duster. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

“A Study in Conservatism” would be a 
good title for the latest addition to the 
lengthening gallery of portraits painted 
by the author of Mirrors of Downing 
Street, and Painted Windows. For the 
book is a discussion of the place and 
opportunity of the Conservative party io 
the British government, as revealed in 
the gifts and attitudes of various of its 
leading members. The author, whoever 
he is, is a pronounced Tory. He can see 
little good outside his own party. Both 
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Liberals and Laborites come in for their 
share of harsh criticism. He is fully 
persuaded that the Conservatives alone 
can save the British Empire. Having as 
little use for Ramsay MacDonald as he 
has for Lloyd George, he pleads for Con- 
servatism as the sole possible solution 
for all existing political problems. His 
book makes interesting reading in view 
of the fact that, since it was written, the 
party it attacks has gone out of power, 
while the Conservatives have come in; 
and, in the new government, no less than 
six, out of the nineteen members of the 
Cabinet, have their portraits painted by 
the author. These sketches are all of 
them clever, a few of them amazingly so. 
But they suffer from monotony of treat- 
ment, while the fact that their originals 
are little known in America will lessen 
their appeal on this side of the Atlantic. 
A.B. H. 


The Picture Guides 


Tun Frenco Riviera. By Pierre Devoluy 
and Pierre Borel. Boston: The Medici Society, 
Ltd. $2.50. 

Those who are familiar with the 
Medici prints, by which the great mas- 
ters of painting have been introduced to 
every lover of art, will greet with en- 
thusiasm this series of travel books, each 
volume richly illustrated with some two 
hundred photographs in sepia. 

The Riviera is one of the loveliest 
places on earth, a favored land of balmy 
breezes, a place where, in the words of 
the French popular song, every woman 
has dreamed of being eternally beautiful 
and everlastingly adored, and every man 
revels in the sheer joy of living. The 
authors of the book are Frenchmen who 
have an intimate knowledge of the Azure 
Coast. G, Bivds 


A Noble Career 


WILFRED GRENFELL, THE MASTHR MARINDR. 
By Basil Mathews. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $1.50. 

Much has been written about Dr. Gren- 
fell; nothing, of course, better than his 
own autobiography. But this little book 
of less than two hundred pages fills a 
distinct place. Basil Mathews is an ideal 
story-teller, with a keen eye for dramatic 
incident and colorful background. And 
in Dr. Grenfell he has a congenial subject. 
Romantic courage, high endeavor, thrill- 
ing adventure, are all blended in the cur- 


rent of this noble career moving swiftly | 


and unerringly to the fulfillment of an 
absorbing purpose. 

For a manly, hero-loving, out-of-doors 
boy, one could not choose a more accept- 
able gift. A.M. L. 


More Literary Portraits 


Figures 1N Mopmern Lirerarurn. By J. B. 
Priestley. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
$2.50. 

Of the papers contained in this volume, 
all but two made their first appearance 
in the columns of the London Mercury. 
Their distinguishing characteristics are a 
crisp style, a happy faculty for using apt 
quotations, a sense of humor, which while 


always present, is kept ever in the back- |. 


ground—these forming an admirable 
channel for the expression of a spirit 
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far-seeing, yet discriminating. Of the 
nine writers considered, your critic likes 
best the estimate of George Saintsbury. 
Next to this, he places the essays dealing 
with W. W. Jacobs and Maurice Hewlett. 
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judicial and over-laudatory, is the appre- 
ciation of Arnold Bennett. Because of its 
consideration of some of the figures of the 
modern literary group, who, undeservedly, 
are often overlooked, the book is not 


Longest, and least successful,-because less without its value. 


A. BR. H. 


JESUS THE MAN 


_An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


The modern Life of Jesus, from a strictly historical, non-theological standpoint. 
A straight-forward narrative, including the results of modern scientific scholarship 
in a story of absorbing interest. ; ; 
Dr. William I. Lawrance, head of the Department of Religious Education of 
the Unitarian Church, says of it: : 
“T have just finished reading your book, ‘Jesus the Man,’ and want to 
say that i have found it the most interesting story of the life of Jesus 
that I have ever had the privilege of reading. You make the incidents of- 
his life stand out very clearly and arrange the story in such a way as to 
unify it and make it consistent from first to last.” 


Cloth, 256 plus viii pages. Price, $2.50 at your dealer; or direct from the 
publisher, on receipt of check, or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BOOKS 


are the best 


EASTER GIFTS 


For the Children: 


WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG, A. A. Milne. 


The most delightful little book of verses you can imagine. It is charmingly illustrated with little 
black and white sketches which will appeal to the young and the old. 5 
$2.10 postpaid. 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE, Sherman & Kent, 


_Bible stories so enticingly presented that they cannot fail to interest any child between the ages 
of eight and eighteen. ‘The mothers who have such a work will not find it difficult to interest their 
children in the Bible.” 

$3.60 postp aid. 


THE LITTLE CHILD AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE, William and Mary Gannett. 
A little book which contains little prayers for morning, bedtime, and household thanksgivings. 
$.85 postpaid. 
THE GARDEN OF EDEN, George Hodges. 


A volume of Old Testament stories retold for children. 
$2.50 postpaid, 


For Your Friend: 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, Edited by Ulysses G. B. Pierce. 


Selected passages from the Old and New Testaments representative of what is best in the Bible. 
Bound in flexible green leather, stamped in gold, it makes an admirable gift book. 
; $2.00 postpaid. 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS, David Starr Jordan. 


_, A little volume of high thoughts that give rise to noble and lasting impulses, from the idealistic 
visions which animate youth to the steadfast purposes which guide maturer age. 3.90 id 
-90 postpaid. 


PERSONAL RELIGION, Dean Inge. 
THE WORD AND THE WORK, Studdert Kennedy. 


Two little books written especially for the Easter season. Both by well-known writers and preach- 
ers, they will be welcomed as gift books at this season. ; 
Each $1.10 postpaid. 


THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS LIFE, Henry Hallam Saunderson. 


_ The central theme of this book is the idea that only a conviction of immortality can dignify and 
purify human life. A theme especially applicable at this Easter season. $1.10 ay 
-10 postpaid. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
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_ Fritters 


MARION H. METCALF 


Although you would never suspect it, 
Fritters was the name of a dog; a small 
black dog with brown feet and legs which 
made him look, for all the world, as if 
‘he were wearing tan shoes and stockings. 

Polly had no father nor mother, so she 
lived with her grandparents in a little 
cottage a short walk from the center of 
the town. Grandfather had once been a 
brakeman on the railroad. Now he was 
too old and feeble for such hard work, so 
he had the easier task of tending the 
erossing where the main street crossed 
the railroad just before it reached the 
station. Not a train went by. but found 
Grandfather at this post holding up the 
signal of white pasteboard with the word 
“Stop” printed on it in big black letters, 
so that all the drivers could see it and 
keep off the track until the train had 
gone safely by. Fritters stayed with him 
most of the time, and was not only com- 
pany but also a very great help. Once 
Grandpa fell asleep just before train- 
time. I don’t know what might have hap- 
pened if Fritters hadn’t heard the whistle 
up the track. He ran to Grandpa’s chair 
and woke him up in time to get the signal 
and reach the crossing just a minute be- 
fore the express rushed by. 

Always when the trains came along, 
Fritters stood beside his master, and 
sometimes he was allowed to hold the 
“Stop” signal in his mouth. That made 
him feel very proud, and he would stand 
up on his hind feet very soberly while the 
people in the train looked out the window 
at him as they rode past. Then master 
would take the signal in his own hands, 
while Fritters ran to pick up the news- 
papers which the conductor often threw 
out to Grandpa to read. But these were 
all very trifling things compared to what 
he did one day. ; 

One afternoon, Polly was picking blue- 
berries in the pasture lot when Fritters 
eame to her with an anxious look on his 
face and barking loudly as he ran. She 
did not pay much attention to him at 
first, for she was hurrying to fill her pail. 
But after a few minutes he ran up to her 
and, taking her skirt in his mouth, tried 
to pull her along with him toward the 
road. Then she thought there must be 
something the matter; so, carefully hid- 
ing her berry-pail under a red cedar tree, 
she followed him over the wall. He 
stopped his barking when he saw that she 
was coming, and trotted along the road 
quite contentedly. When she saw he was 
leading her straight to Grandpa’s little 
house at the crossing, she began to run, 
for somehow by this time she felt quite 


convinced that something was the matter. 

Sure enough, Fritters had called her 
just in time, for Grandpa had been taken 
sick, and now he sat with his head hang- 
ing down and his eyes tightly shut, while 
not a word did he answer when Polly 
came up and spoke to him. It was a very 
anxious time for a little girl no older than 
Polly. She got some cold water and put 
it on his face, and a newspaper with 
which to fan him, but still he did not 
open his eyes. Then she knew that she 
must get the doctor. But no one lived 
very near the crossing, and she ‘herself 
could not think of going and leaving 
Grandpa all alone. Just at that minute 
she noticed Fritters looking anxiously up 
into her face, and then and there she de- 
cided there was nothing she could do but 
send him. 

Hunting round, she found a small pencil 
and an old piece of brown paper on which 
she wrote a queer little scrawly note 
which began with these words: “To whom 
it may concern,’—she had read them in 
a paper a few days before and liked the 
way they sounded so much that now, 
troubled though she was, she thought it 
a very good time to use them. ‘My grand- 
father has been taken sick down at Cole’s 
Crossing. Will you tell the doctor to 
come as soon as he can?’ Polly.” Then 
she folded the note and, putting it in Frit- 
ters’ mouth, clapped her two hands to- 
gether, and told him to “go-go-go.” 

Fritters seemed to understand; for 
when he heard the first “go,” he gave a 
bound and started up the road as fast as 
his four feet could carry him. Now Frit- 
ters was a very lucky dog that day, for 
he had not gone very far before he came 
to a man who had stopped his automobile 
in the road and who was working over 
the car. There was a green cross on both 
the front and the back of the automobile, 
but of course a dog like Fritters could 
not know that that meant that it belonged 
to the doctor. 

Fritters ran up and round the car, and 
without letting the note drop from his 
mouth, he quickly barked “wow, wow.” 
But the man never looked nor noticed. 
You see, his car had been behaving so 
very badly he could think of nothing else. 
“Wow-wow,” barked Fritters again, louder 
than before; but still the man kept right 
on working over his engine. Then the 
little dog sat upon his hind feet and pa- 
tiently waited until the man got up. 

“Why, hello, little dog, what are you 
here for? A note—” and taking it out 
of Fritters’ mouth, he opened it and read 
it through. 


“Well, you’re a smart dog, and I’m 
just the man you’re looking for. Jump 
in!” and there on the front seat, beside 
the doctor, Fritters rode back to the ecross- 
ing. 

The doctor lifted Grandpa on a couch 
and gave him some medicine, and in a 
very few minutes he opened his eyes and 
said he felt better. Then the doctor 
helped him into his automobile, for he 
was going to carry him home. 

“But I mustn’t go,” said Grandpa, 
rather weakly. “Who’ll tend the cross- 
ing when the night trains come by?” 

“We will, Grandpa, Fritters and I. 
Don’t you worry,’ said Polly, and she and 
Fritters stood very straight in the road 
until the doctor’s automobile vanished 
round the curve. 

When the 5.15 train went by that night, 
the passengers were much surprised to 
see a little bare-legged girl with a torn, 
berry-stained apron standing in the mid- 
dle of the road, holding the signal high 
in her hand. Beside her, looking very 
serious too, sat Fritters, looking as if he 
fully realized how much depended on 
Polly and him. ; 

All summer, Polly and Fritters tended 
the crossing together, for Grandfather 
gained very slowly, and the doctor said 
he needed a long rest. Never once did 
they forget nor miss a train. In be- 
tween times, Polly cleaned the little house 
and scrubbed the floor and windows, while 
she hoed and watered Grandfather’s 
garden outside until it blossomed as it 
never had before. 

One night, Polly picked up the signal 
and took her stand in the road for the 
last time. The doctor had said that to- 
morrow Grandfather could go back to his 
work again. This night she fancied the 
brakeman smiled more cheerily than ever, 
and the fireman took off his cap and twirled 
it in the air, while even the dignified con- 
ductor looked very happy when he gave 
the paper a throw that landed it right at 
Polly’s feet. It was all folded up in a 
queer bunch quite different from usual, 


But One 


Though but one berry on 
should ripen ; 

Though but one spray upon the bough 
grow green; 

Though but one bough above the tree- 
top brighten, 

God’s power and goodness in that one 
are seen. 


the spray 


—Selected. 


Sentence Sermon 


Nothing with God can be accidental. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 
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and when Polly undid it she sat right 
down in the road in surprise. Inside she 
found a_shining new dog-collar and a 
little girl’s red bag, and inside the bag 
was a five-dollar gold piece with a little 
note that said, “For the brave girl 
and the smart little dog who have faith- 
fully tended the crossing.” 

There were glad tears in her eyes when 
she locked the little house and hurried 
home across the fields to tell her grand- 
parents. 

“J think they gave me the best present, 
Fritters, and you really did the most 
work,” Polly gasped, for she had hurried 
so she was rather out of breath. “I hope 
you don’t really mind.” 

And Fritters barked back “wow-wow,” 
which meant, I’m very sure, that he didn’t 
mind at all. 


Trolley Rides 
MARGARET HILL 


“What do you think my father says? 
You'd never guess. He says he hates to 
ride in trolley cars! He goes in to his 
office in one every morning right after 
breakfast, and he comes home in one 
every afternoon right before dinner,— 
two times every day—and he doesn’t like 
it! Do I like it? Too bad I’m not my 
father, that’s what I say! 

I’m not big enough yet to go in all by 
myself, but I go in with my mother lots 
of times, and I don’t see why I can’t go 
all by myself because when she and I go 
together, she lets me take her. She says 
so. Into the trolleys, and through the 
subway gate, and across all the streets, 
yes sir, I take her. I look out for all 
the automobiles and tell her when to 
cross, so she won’t have anything on her 
mind. She says she thinks it’s a good 
way and I think so, too. But when I 
ask her why I can’t go all by myself if 
I can take her, she just laughs and says 
‘Time enough!’ Everybody is always say- 
ing ‘time enough’ to me, and I don’t see 
why. I’m eight. 

We went in to town this morning. It's 
Saturday, so the trolleys were nice and 
full and we did have a great time. Yes, 
my mother says she did, too, but really she 
doesn’t see half the things I do till 1 
point ’em out, and by that time they’re 
gone and something else just as exciting 
is happening. It takes half an hour to go 
to town on the trolley from where we 
live, and my father says it’s twice too 
long, but I think it’s twice too short. 
Most always I divide the time in two, half 
for looking at everything inside the car, 
and half for looking outside. I kneel on 
the seat when I look outside, and if I 
forget to be careful of the next lady’s 
dress with my rubbers, I have to sit 
down for all the rest of the way. 

Most always the first half is for out- 
side looking, because riding right through 
your very own town, you see so many 
of your friends. I always know I'll see 
Bill—that’s our policeman who helps us 
every morning when we cross the avenue 
to go to school. Big Bill, that’s his name. 
He knows every one of our names, and 
he won’t let us cross till he tells us. We 
stand on the corner and whistle at him 
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and wave and he grins at us, and when 
we’re quite a crowd, he holds up his hand 
and makes the whole line of trucks and 
everybody stop going up the avenue and 
then he blows his whistle again and holds 
up his other hand and the whole avenue 
stops. Yes sir, just for us! It’s great. 
And then he waves us to come across 
and we all race to him and ask if he 
won’t please start ’em all up again and let 
us stand in the middle of the ayenue with 
him, just to see what fun a policeman has 
all day long, but he shoves us right across. 
‘Hurry there! Step lively! Who do you 
think you are to_stop traffic?’ that’s what 
he says every time, but just the same we 
feel pretty big when we look up and down 
and see all the drivers waiting to see 
Big Bill’s hand that’s on our shoulders, 
wave at them. 

Most always you see Mr. Jones jogging 
‘round with Ben, that’s the horse, and 
Jack, that’s the dog that rides on the 
seat with him. Mr. Jones is the man who 
delivers your groceries if you live in our 
town, and every boy in town is a great 
help to him. He says so. We all hitch 
our sleds to his pung in winter and then 
run in houses with the groceries, and in 
summer we drive Ben. Yes, every boy. 
We have turns ’cause there can’t be more 
than three boys on the seat at a time with 
Mr. Jones, and he isn’t a boy now, but 
he was once, and that’s what makes him 
friends with all of us, my mother says. 

To-day I saw the most ’xciting thing I 
ever did see, and I’ve seen lots out of 
trolley windows. There was a block, and 
we waited ’bout ten minutes, and all the 
grown-ups were fussing. Why didn’t they 
look out the window? My mother and I 
did, and I wanted to tell everybody in 
the car, so they’d see, too, but my mother 
wouldn’t let me. 

Well, there was a tall tree in front of a 
house and in the tree, way, way up was a 
cat, a black one. And in the street in 
front of the tree and the house was an 
ambulance. It said on the side, ‘Animal 
Rescue League Ambulance.’ I’ve learned 
to read words the way they sound in 
school, so I know, and my mother said 
so, too. And two men climbed out of the 
ambulance and one of them shinned right 
up that tree, just as spry as any of us 
could, and that black eat looked down at 
him, opening his month,—the cat, of 
course. When the man got up to the limb 
where the cat was, I most yelled, I was 
so ’fraid he’d scoot up to the top,—the 
cat, of course. But I guess the man talked 
to him, ’cause he didn’t. The man picked 
him up by the neck and shinned down 
with him and the lady that had been 
standing in the door of the house all the 
time, came out and got him, and she made 
both men come inside. That’s the last I 
saw of that, but wasn’t it great the block 
was right there? , 

Then I sat down and looked ’round, in- 
side. All the men were behind their news- 
papers, ’cept one that sat right across the 
aisle from us, and his eyes looked right 
over the top of his newspaper at me, and 
one eye winked at me, just the way my 
father does when we have a great joke 
together. And that nice man leaned across 
and said softly, ‘Great show, wasn’t it? 
And he slipped a dime in my hand, and he 
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Poor Pussy 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Pussy Willow clings and shivers 
Over in the park; 

Do you s’pose the dogwood yonder 
Scared her with its bark? 


said to my mother, ‘Will you please let him 
take it and buy two apples as red as his’ 
cheeks? I wish I had one.” And my 
mother let me, but I didn’t think she 
would ’cause she never does let me take 
even pennies from anybody ’cept her own 
self and my father. And what did that 
man mean he wish he had, an apple or 
a boy? : 

Course I always look at all the shoes 
in the car, ’cause once my father and I 
were in town together and a poor man 
asked my father for some money and my 
father said no, and then the poor man 
said, ‘What would you do if you had 
only ten cents in the world? And my 
father said ‘I’d buy a box of shoe polish 
and keep my shoes shined.’ Wasn’t that 
the funniest thing to say? ‘It'll make you 
feel better, and get you a job quicker 
than any other way,’ that’s what my 
father said. And the man looked as 
s’prised as I did, and we were right by 
a shoe shine stand, and my father said, 
‘If you'll do it, Pll pay for a shine and 
a box of polish besides.’ And the man 
did. And I knew how hard it was going 
to be for him, ’cause his shoes looked as 
unshined as my play shoes do. I have 
just one pair of shoes I don’t have to 
keep shined. My father says play shoes 
are different, but school shoes and Sun- 
day shoes must shine, and he always looks 
at ’em, and I have to do it. But my 
father’s fair, ’cause you see he knows 
play shoes can’t shine or I’d never have 
any fun. Well, all I meant to say was 
that I look at all the trolley car shoes, 
and the shoes that shine do. belong to 
the people I always like best. Wonder 
how my father knew. I’d never think 
of such a little thing. 

Before you' know it, you get to the 
subway, and then I drop two dimes in the 
box and see that my mother gets through 
all right, and then if the train isn’t in, 
I run to the punch machine, and get two 
things with two pennies. The one I get 
for my mother is always chocolate, and 
if the one I get for me is chocolate I 
can eat it then, and if it’s gum, I have 
to put it in my pocket and keep it there 
till I get home. Did you ever drop a 
penny into a punch machine and have 
nothing come out, even if you keep on 
punching as hard as you can? It’s awful. 
My mother thinks so, too. She says it 
couldn’t be awfuller, and she always has 
two other pennies ready, and then we try 
another machine. We don’t have to waste 
two pennies often, though. 

Well, three stops, with people and 
bundles getting in and out and all the 
subway signals to watch, and before you 
know it, there you are in town, going up 
the escalator, and hopping off at the top. 
Going home is always just as much fun 
as going in, and it’s always different, 
every single time it is. I just love trol- 
leys and subways. How can my father 
hate ’em? J 
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Memorial to Charles Wilberforce Ames 


In memory of the services to Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., of Charles 
Wilberforce Ames, this beautiful window 
was recently installed in the chapel 
which bears his name and likewise 
honors his memory. 

The window is the gift of members of 
the Informal Club, of which Mr. Ames 
was for twenty-seven years the leading 
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dividing his cloak with the beggar, and 
at the right is represented his vision that 
night when he saw the Christ enthroned, 
wearing the severed half of his mantle. 
Other background spots include printers’ 
marks, the Aldine Anchor, and St. Albans’ 
mark. The Tablet of the Commandments 
is in reference to Mr. Ames as a pub- 
lisher of law books, and the arms of the 
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AMES MEMORIAL WINDOW 


spirit and directing genius. It was de- 
signed and executed by Charles J. Con- 
nick, of Boston, Mass. 

As the main theme of the window, Mr. 
Connick has used the legend of Saint 
Martin of Tours. In the central lancet, 
the large figure represents the saint in 
armor and the divided cloak. He carries 
the bishop’s mitre, denoting his one-time 
high ecclesiastical position. His arms 
are shown in the shield beneath, while 
the ancient arms of Paris and France are 
used as color spots in the background, 
together with childish figures to recall 
the love of children which characterized 
Mr. Ames, and a book as a personal touch 
to recall the publisher. 

Tn the left panel Saint Martin is shown 


French Republic remind us of his intense 
admiration for the French nation dur- 
ing the World War. 

At the dedication of the window on 
February 15, Dr. Arthur Sweeney made 
an address of presentation on behalf of 
the Informal Club, and Harold EB. Wood 
accepted the window on behalf of the trus- 
tees and congregation. “Unity Church,” 
he said, “has already recognized her 
greatest son in the building of this Chapel 
to which the window gives an added 
beauty and a greater poignancy. How 
fitting that this room which bears his 
name should be given over in large part 
to the Junior Church, our Sunday-school, 
of which for so many years he was the 
head.” 
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The organ in the Ames Memorial 
Chapel is given in memory of George 


and Amalie Sommers by the members of 
their family. The lectern is the gift of 
Unity Guild. The hymn books were given 
by the Women’s Alliance of Unity Church. 
The chancel furnishings are the gift of 
Mrs. George P. Metcalf. Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers made the address at 
the dedication service of the Chapel, No- 
vember 7. The words of the opening 
hymn on that occasion, 

“With loving hearts and hands we rear 

This house of praise and prayer,” 
Charles 
W. 


Gordon Ames, 


Ames. 


were. written by 
the father of Charles 


Dr. Maccoll at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the noonday services 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next 
week, will be Dr. Alexander Maccoll of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Dr. Maccoll is one of the 
most distinguished Presbyterians of 
America. He is the author of “A Work- 
ing Theology” and also of the able volume 
of sermons published in 1923, entitled 
“The Sheer Folly of Preaching.” There 
will be the usual organ recital on Monday 
and the vesper service at 4.30 Wednesday. 


The Services of Lent 


Speakers for the noonday Lenten Serv- 
ices in All Souls Unitarian Church in 
New York City during April, will be as 
follows: 

April 1, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Community Church; April 2, Rev. J. Cyril 
Flower, M.A., Unitarian Church, Cam- 
bridge, England; April 3, Rev. Alson Rob- 
inson, First Unitarian Church, Plainfield, 
N.J.; April 6, Rey. Elbert W. Whippen, 
All Souls Church, White Plains, N.Y.; 
April 7, Rev. George MacKay, Unitarian 
Congregational Church, Hackensack, N.J.; 
April 8, Rey. Hilary G. Richardson, Yon- 
kers Unitarian Church, Yonkers, N.Y.; 
April 9, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., Uni- 
tarian Church, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; April 
10, Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., All Souls 
Church. 

The Church of the Saviour and the 
Second Unitarian Society in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., are conducting Wednesday Lenten 
vesper services in recognition of the forth- 
coming centenary of organized Unitarian- 
ism. The general theme is “The Achieve- 
ment of the Religious Freedom Necessary 
for Advance,” and several distinguished 
preachers are filling the pulpit. These 
churches are uniting with other Protestant 
churches in Brooklyn in community Lenten 
services daily at 12.30 in the Holy Trinity 
Church. 

Dr: Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Church in Chicago, Ill., spoke March 11 
and 12 at the civie Lenten services being 
held in Syracuse, N.Y., at noon each day. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—The Channing Club 
conducted the service in All Souls Church 
on March 15, from the music to the ser- 
mon, in observance of their Young People’s 
Sunday. They also provided a soloist and 
harpist. 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, March 10, 
1925. ; 

Morning Session 


Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Eliot, 
Fisher, Fuller, Hobbs, Prescott, Robert- 
son, Thayer, Mrs. Gallagher, and by in- 
vitation, Mr. Patterson and Mr. Seeger. 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of February as follows: 


RECBHIPTS 
Cash on hand February 1, 1925.... $19,877.80 
PTO KMONAWONS Ass. dete cideks els 2,838.18 
Bequest of Mrs. Maria H. Le 

Row of Lynn, Mass., added to 

Reserve Fund, additional. 3.19 
Seen Eee END ite teraiarctn <. hecrors ese 1,118.50 
Gifts for special purposes—for 

recruiting the ministry..... 113.10 
Church Bquipment Account— 

Unitarian Campaign, Ine., on 

QCCOUINE siete adsteie-s Sisis ciety) sie eke 1,467.50 
Investment Church Building 

Loan Fund—repaid on loans 1,575.00 
Investments, received for rein- 

VERTLIMGIN cy e7s cicususl srecasie.retei ters 29,225.00 
Income of invested funds.... 17,303.53 
PLETON LT Poetarsycimers visys, oar e es abe 29.86 
Reimbursed for advances on 

EET AV CUMS Soret ayer ctetsysre.f oie ate. 5.02 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings........ 24.00 

$73,580.68 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 

C11) ees te a a $5,068.84 
Salaries and other missionary 

MOR TIOUNOH ori coves bites toon) oeregeve. le 3,943.82 
Payments on account of sundry 

ELUSE EUROS oaiccsrs src leusre'eleneis wis 1,449.15 
Church Extension Account.... 3,249.95 
Religious Education Account.. 700.40 
Church Equipment Account.... 1,467.50 
Centenary Commission — Ad- 

ANGUS Mie towers cl ewlee cs - 1,000.00 
Nope AM INRIA hore egnsiie ie oho antoutay/a colle 100.00 
Church Building Loan Fund. 56 
Investments and reinvestments 47,336.40 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- . 

CHASEO iis sro.0/aic «tats © wleeveledcnhe 187.37 
Expenses of Unitarian Buildings 2,169.43 
Cash on hand March 1, 1925.. 6,907.26 

$73,580.68 
Upon the recommendation of the 


finance committee it was 


Votrnp: To authorize the treasurer to make 
an additional investment of a sum not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 in the property in Nashville, Tenn., 
for the purpose of repairs and improvements. 

Vorep: To appropriate the sum of $74 from 
the Reserve Fund for the purpose of paying 
fire insurance premiums on the property at 
Chautauqua, N.Y. 

Votep: To amend the vote of April 8, 1924, 
‘to authorize the treasurer to acquire the in- 
terest of Dr. Eugene Kozma in the property 
at Budapest now partially owned by this As- 
sociation, at a price not to exceed $7,500, so 
as to read $8,594 instead of $7,500. 


Mr. Hobbs suggested that a statement 
be prepared of the approximate average 
expense of the administration of the As- 
sociation. 

Under miscellaneous business tbe treas- 
urer reported on the status of the prop- 
erty in Derby, Conn. 

A communication was received from 
Rey. Henry W. Pinkham, but no action 
was taken. 

Communications were received from 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Bellingham, 
Wash., in regard to the possible sale of 
the properties in these cities. 
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The president presented the report 
from Dr. Griffin, regarding the progress 
of the Unitarian Campaign. 

Upon the recommendation of 
Church Extension Committee it was. 


the 


Votmp: To appropriate from the Church 
Extension Account, $200 for March and April 
of the current year, to supply a minister for 
Geneva, Ill., and to assure. Rey. Curtis W. 
Reese that, if resources permit, the matter of 
continuing aid for a minister for Geneva will 
receive due consideration in the budget for the 
new. fiscal year. ees 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


VotrepD: To appoint the president, Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot, and three members of the board, 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot and Mrs. O. C, Gallagher, the official 
delegates of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to the Centennial Celebration of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


The meeting adjourned at 12.15 P.M., 
to resume at 2.00 o’clock. 


Afternoon Session 


Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Eliot, 
Fisher, Fuller, Hobbs, Prescott, Robert- 
son, Mrs. Fitz, and by invitation, Messrs. 
Patterson and Seeger. 


Vorrp: To donate one of the portraits of 
Theodore Parker to the West Roxbury Unita- 
rian Church. 


Mr. Fisher addressed the board regard- 
ing the final accounting of the Unitarian 
Campaign, Inc., and spoke about the pre- 
liminary plans of the proposed campaign. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Votrrp: ‘To authorize the executive commit- 
tee to prepare an article defining the duties of 
the executive officers under the new By-Laws 
and to report at the April meeting of the 
board. Louis C. CornisH, 

Secretary. 


Former Minister Dies 
James BE. Locke, formerly in the active 


Unitarian ministry, died in his seventieth | 


year at his home in Sherborn, Mass., 
March 4, of pneumonia. Mr. Locke was 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Brooklyn, Conn., 1894-1900; of the First 
Unitarian Church in Littleton, N.H., 
1901-1903; and of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Windsor, Vt., 1906-1908. 


Minister Writes Mystery Play © 


Rev. Edmund Booth Young, minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Athol, Mass., has 
written a mystery play entitled “Truth 
and Life,” which will be presented in the 
Athol church on Sunday evening, April 19. 
The purpose of the play is to show that 
religion, wherever and by whomeyer pro- 
fessed, is fundamentally one. 


Dr. Capek to Address Ministers 


Dr. Norbert F. Capek of Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, will tell of the Unitarian work 
which he is carrying on in that country 
and city at the next meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union, to be held in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., March 380. 


“All Souls Church, 
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Personals. 


Eliza Orne White, the novelist, whose 
book, “Tony,” recently came from the 
press, is a member of the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian) in Brookline, Mass. 
She is the daughter of Rev. William Orne 
White, who was minister of the Unitarian 
Chureh in Keene, N.H., for twenty-seven 
years. 


Miss Margaret Hill of Lawrence, Kan., 
who has spent the past two years as a 


- Near East Relief worker in Greece, was 


recently married in. London to Olaf 
Ravndal, son of the American Consul- 
general in Constantinople. Mrs. Rayndal 
is a graduate of Vassar and was formerly 
associated with the work of Dr. Grenfell 
in Labrador. She is a member of the 
Unitarian Church of Lawrence. 


Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, recently elected 
chairman of the Board of Selectmen of 
Needham, Mass.,—probably the first 
woman in New England to hold this place, 
—is a director of the Women’s Alliance 
and chairman of the Committee on Re- 
ligious Education of the Alliance. 


Dr. H. K. Read of the Unitarian Church 
in Houston, Tex., was recently chosen a 
member of the school board of that city. 


Among the new members received into 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
March 8, was Homer Borst, who is execu- 
tive secretary of the Indianapolis Council 
of Social Agencies. 


Miss Virginia Wellington, who has been 
elected president of the Athletic Associa- 
tion at Wellesley College, is a member of 
the First Parish Church (Unitarian) in 
Arlington, Mass., and a vice-president of 
the Student Federation of Religious 
Liberals. 


Prof. Leo Rich Lewis of Tufts College 
has been made a full professor of music. 
He is a member of the Second Unitarian 
Church, West Somerville, Mass. * i 


Charles B. Chickering, elected select- 
man at the recent town meeting in Lan- 
caster, Mass., is a member and chairman 
of the Winanee Committee of the Unitarian 
Church in Lancaster. 


For the Lay Social Worker 


The Unitarian Social Service Council 


“calls attention to a course in social serv- 


ice in the home, of interest to churches 
wishing to train volunteer workers. It is 
being given under the direction of the 
Boston Family Welfare Society at the 
Simmons College School of Social Work, 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. It 
began March 12 and will continue with 
weekly sessions for eight weeks. 

It is open to any persons who wish to 
prepare themselves for such service as one 
in private life may give to the community 
and particularly to the homes init. Aside 
from the instruction given under the di- 
rection of an expert in this field, there is 
a requirement of one-half day each week 
in field service. Further information may 
be had from Mrs. Fred Smith of the 
Family Welfare Society, 43 Hawkins 
Street, Boston, Mass. \ gli ak Baas 
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‘Dr. Eliot in the South 
Speaks at numerous meetings for interna- 
tional friendship 
_ The World Alliance for Promoting In- 
ternational Friendship Through the 
‘Churches conducted, during the month of 
February, a campaign in the interest of 
International good will in a number of 
eities.in the State of Florida. Florida 
is a remarkable broadcasting station dur- 
ing the winter months, for, gathered there 
are thousands of people from all the states 
east of the Mississippi, and many of them 
are people without pressing occupations 
and ready to attend meetings where timely 

and interesting subjects are discussed. 
The Alliance was represented at the 
earlier meetings on the West Coast by Dr. 
William P. Merrill of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church of New York, who is the 
. President of the American Council of the 
Alliance; Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, who is 
the Chairman of the International. Com- 
mittee; and Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, who 
_is the President of the New York Branch 
of the Association of University Women. 
Dr. Merrill was obliged to return north 
to keep several important appointments 
and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot joined the team on Feb- 
ruary 14th and held a series of meetings 
in Miami, Palm Beach, Daytona, St. Au- 
guStine, and other places on the East 
‘Coast, addressing church congregations, 
chambers of commerce, forums, rotary 
clubs, college convocations, high school as- 
semblies, and mass meetings, both indoors 
and out-of-doors. In all sixty-five meet- 
ings were addressed by members of the 
team, singly or together, with an average 
attendance of over one thousand each. 
Dr. Eliot’s Sunday appointments for the 
two Sundays in which he was in Florida 
were, on the first Sunday, in the Com- 
munity Church at Palm Beach and at 
Holy Trinity Episcopal Church at West 
Palm Beach, and on the second Sunday, 
at the Methodist Church at Seabreeze and 
at the Daytona Forum. He was also able. 
to visit the Unitarian churches at Orlando 
and Jacksonville and to speak at the 
Forum at Mt. Dora. The churches were 
crowded for all these meetings and the 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs had record at- 
tendance. The arrangements were in 
charge of Dr. L. V. Gordon, Associate ‘Sec- 
retary of the Alliance, with the co-opera- 
-tion of the local chambers of commerce, 
women’s clubs, many of the ministers and 
other public spirited citizens. 
The people attending represented not 
only all parts of the country, but all sorts 
and conditions of Americans—the boys 
and girls of colored schools; the noonday 
gatherings of college students, the business 
men in the various lunch clubs, the women 
at the special meetings addressed by Mrs. 
Catt and Mrs. Parsons, the millionaire 
colonies at Palm Beach and Cocoanut 
Grove, and the great miscellaneous as- 
semblies swarming around the band stands 
in the public parks. At the larger meet- 
ings Mrs. Catt usually opened with an 
enlightening and inspiring address on the 


World Court or about the possibilities of | 


a limitation of armaments or about the 
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> opportunities of women in forwarding “the 


will to peace.’ Mrs. Parsons spoke with 
charm and yivacity about what “good 
sportsmanship” demands of Americans or 
on the progress in American life from 
“dependence,” into “independence” and 
now toward “interdependence.” Dr. Boyn- 
ton was wise and witty in dealing with 
various phases of “Internationalism” and 
Dr. Eliot usually closed with emphasis on 
the moral character of the great issues 
facing the world to-day and the need of 
applying and making real the Christian 
principles of brotherhood and mutual sery- 
ice. All the speaking was positive and 
constructive in spirit and tone. It was 
charged with genuine and sincere patriot- 
ism and warm with support of President 
Coolidge’s plans and hopes. ‘There was 
no depreciation of the convictions of op- 
ponents and no eriticism except of the 


deplorable inaction of the Foreign Rela- 


tions Committee of the Senate and of 
some of the utterances of the politicians 
or militarists who have misinterpreted the 
American spirit in terms of selfish isola- 
tion or self-aggrandizement. The response 
in the attendance, interest and apprecia- 
tion of the audiences was very gratifying 
and encouraging. 

It is much to be desired that similar 
campaigns for the diffusion of accurate 
information and the stimulating of public 
opinion might be held in many states. 
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Lists Unitarian Books 


The announcement cards distributed by 
the First Unitarian Church in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, do double duty in apprising 
the members of services and sermon topics 
and in informing strangers of the prin- 
ciples of Unitarianism. “Authority in Re- 
ligion” and “The Religion of Jesus” were 
titles of short messages printed on recent 
ecards. One card listed the Unitarian books 
in the Salt Lake City Public Library. 
Rey. Frank Lee Hunt is the minister. 
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PUSH eM Se UNUTe HITLIST @ ELUTE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


fla following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay rien ges minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 


SHS eH e eT TM e TTT 


Te SH eT ee Tee LFS 


SSeS TTS ST eT TTT | 
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Board of Trustees 


Paut REveRE FrornincHaM, President, Boston 
Henry W. Farnam, Vice President, New Haven 
Pitt DixtincHaM, Secretary, Boston 
CHARLOTTE R. THORN, Treasurer, Calhoun 
N. PENROSE HALoweEtt, 


Chairman Investment Committee, Boston 


Negro education. 


Calhoun Club, the Principal, 


future security. 


caeeneecssatanataaneanenssenseeseanneenseneneeesenenns! 


CaLtHoun CoLorep SCHOOL 


Incorporated 1892 
CALHOUN, 


THIS elementary and grammar school with industrial 
training, in the Black Belt of Alabama, educating four hundred 
girls and boys, is in dire need of funds. 

We should have $50,000 at once to maintain the standards 
which have made Calhoun an outstanding institution of 
An expert examination has shown that a 


ALABAMA 


Wr11AM Jay ScHIEFFELIN, 
JaMEs E. Grecc, 
Rosert R. Moron, 
OsEPH P. Loup, 
RGARET HIGGINSON BARNEY, 


Board of Trustees 


New York 
Hampton 
Tuskegee 

Boston 
Boston 


—— : 


further reduction of expenses would be unwise and yet both ends 


cannot be made to meet without additional public support. 
Co-operating with the Boston Trustees and the Boston 


Miss» CHARLOTTE R. THorn, 


one of the founders of the school thirty-three years ago, is 
now in Boston at Hotel Kempton, where she will be glad to 
consult with friends interested in Calhoun. 


$50,000 is the amount needed at once 


Not less than an additional $50,000 is also needed toward 


Cheques should be made payable to Calhoun Colored School, 
and sent either to me or to Miss THorn, Hotel Kempton, 
237 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 
N. Penrose HatiowE.t, Chairman Investment Committee 
Care of Ler, Hiccinson & Co., 44 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
[This adorniiarmen? 1s eonied far ay a a ieiend, ali we epehooll, 
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He that! doeth 
the will of 
GOD 


abideth forever 
BIBLE 


Religious Education Meeting 


The Religious Education Association, to 
which several Unitarians contribute of 
their funds and services, will hold its 
twenty-second annual convention in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., April 22-25. “Religious 
Education and Religious Experience” will 
be the theme of the conference. Among 
those who have served as president of the 
Association are Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody. 


New Church Building Featured 


The cover of a recent issue of the Aus- 
tinite, a district weekly in Chicago, IIL, 
bore a picture of the building at Waller 
and Chicago Avenues in which the Third 
Unitarian Church has bought a substantial 
interest. A full-page advertisement in the 
paper, announcing a series of sermons by 
Rey. David Rhys Williams on “What Shall 
We Think?” contains a list of’ famous 
Unitarians. 


Women’s Civic Service Described 


“Women’s Service in Civics’ was the 
topic at the meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women, on March 6, 
in New York City. James M. Wood, presi- 
dent of Stephen’s Junior College, Colum- 
bia, Mo., decribed what is being done in 
this college to foster the religious spirit 
among the students, pointing out that only 
a woman can do this work. He told of 
the Sunday class, which begins at 9.29 
A.M. and which is crowded to the doors. 
Miss Elizabeth C. Woodward, secretary 
of the Committee for Teaching Foreign- 
Born, spoke of the successful work among 
foreign-born mothers. One result is that 
they are led to comprehend the aims of 
the schools in which their children are 
being educated. Mrs. Frank A. Pattison, 
“household engineer,’ summed up her idea 
of co-operation and service as an atmos- 
phere in which are fully developed the in- 
stincts,—creative, social, self-expressive, 
aspiring, and humanitarian, 


When Is a Republic? 
(Continued from page 292) 


liye up to the spirit of the new order of 
things, solemnly undertaken under the 
observation of monarchies beyond their 
frontiers. Constructive results may 
reasonably be expected in these areas of 
the new Buropean republicanism. East 
of these political laboratories, even in 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT DD Pe Reha pis O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Philip 
Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York, Curcaqao, St. Louis, San FRANCISCO 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


rogressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


_ Completely equipped, beautifully situated: 
Liberal policy under Unitarian auspices. Sep- 
arate dormitory and campus for boys and girls. 


The traditional R’s of Education and also the 
three H’s—the Hand, the Head, and the Heart. 


For particulars or catalog address 
STANLEY Keuuey, Headmaster 
Anpbover, N.H. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next quarter will begin March 2. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM 8. MORGAN, Pz.D. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
@ graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 25. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. : 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. : 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. . a 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago — 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
‘of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 


Church School Organization. Opens Monday, 
October 6. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening 


Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, eto. 


THE UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxn, President. E.A.CHunrcn, Treasurer. . 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, MASS. 
The Distinctive Contribution of Unitarians to non- 
sectarian social service in Boston. 
A Centre for the education of youth and aaa in 
handicrafts, art, music, dramatics, domestic ce, 
physical education, and club activities. 


Aim: ‘‘Better Homes and Better Citizenship. o- 


Cuarutes L, DENormanpip, President 
Frepericx J. Souue, Director 


Czechoslovakia and more certainly in 
Poland, the observer may well stop, look, 
and listen. As to the two Balkan repub- 


lics, an outcome showing the futility of 
republicanism when it is not real may 
well be expected. STR 


was 
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At the enuthern Conference 


Rev. R. Nicol Cross will give a centenary 
address 


Following is the tentative program of 
the Southern Unitarian Conference meet- 
ings, to be held in the Liberal Christian 
Church in Atlanta, Ga., April 7-9: 


TuMSpAY, APRIL 7 


10 A.M.—Devotional meeting, led by Rev. 
Ernest J. Bowden, minister of the Conference 
ehurch. Greetings from the Atlanta church, 
by Dr. John W. Rowlett, and Wade P. Harding, 
president of the Board of Trustees. Address 
by Gustave A. Breaux, president of the Southern 
Conference. 

11 A.M.—Business session. Appointment of 
committees; reports from churches. 

2 p.M.—Laymen’s League program: George 
W. Jalonick of Dallas, Tex.; Dr. HB. B. Enloe 
of Nashville, Tenn.; discussion to follow. 

8 P.M.—Devotional period, led by Rev. Frank 
A. Powell; Centenary address by Rev. R. Nicol 
Cross, M.A., visiting acer of the British 
Unitarian Association. 


Werpnmspay, APRIL 8 


9.30 A.M.—Devotional meeting led by Rev. 
G. H. Badger of Orlando, Fla. 

10 a.m.—Alliance program: welcoming ad- 
dress; “What Next in Alliance Work?’ by Mrs. 
Minna C. Budlong, field secretary of the na- 
tional Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

11 a.mM.—Business session. Conference sec- 
retaryship election. 

2 p.M.—Religious education: Rev. Fred A. 
Line of Tulsa, Okla., Rev. Lon R. Call of 
Louisville, Ky. 

3 p.m.—‘‘Religion in the Life of the Com- 
munity and Nation’: Dr. James P. Faulkner, 
secretary of the Georgia Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association. ‘‘The Racial Task of Christianity,” 
Dr. Plato Durham, of Emory University, mem- 
ber of the Commission on Inter-Racial Relation. 

8 p.m.—Conference sermon by Rev. R. Nicol 
Cross ; devotional period by Rey. T. B. Byrnes, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 9 


9.30 A.M.—Devotional meeting led 
T. J. Horner of Nashville, Tenn. 

10 a.m.—Program by the Young 
Religious Union, Miss Sara Comins, 
secretary, in charge. 

1 a.M.—Business session; reports of com- 
mittees ; election of officers ; vote on next meet- 
‘ing place. 

In the afternoon, visiting delegates will be 

taken to see the Confederate Memorial at Stone 
Mountain. 
. 8 P.M.—Devotional period, led by Rev. W. M. 
Taylor of Chattanooga, Tenn.; centenary ad- 
dress by Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, field sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Association, 
illustrated with lantern slides. 


by Rev. 


People’s 
national 


Bequests to Unitarian Work 


By the will of Mrs. Ella A. Phillips 
Witherell of Boston, Mass., the American 
Unitarian Association receives $2,000, and 
the First Unitarian Church in Ithaca, 
N.Y., $300. 


To Make Tombs Accessible 


Plans are now afoot to make more ac- 
cessible to the public the tombs of Presi- 
dents John Adams and John Quincy Adams, 
which are located in the erypt of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) Church of 
Quincey, Mass. The tombs of the two 
Presidents and their wives are directly 
underneath the vestibule of the church. 
The plan generally indorsed is to erect 
bronze doors on each side of the front 
part of the church, with short stairways 
leading to the crypt. The north stairway 
will be used in descend and the other 
in ascending. 
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Dr. Eliot Receives Memento 
on His Ninety-first Birthday 


March 20 was the ninety-first birthday 
of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeri- 
tus of Harvard University and America’s 
most eminent Unitarian layman. On that 
day he was presented with a copy of a 
400-page volume, prepared and issued by 
the Harvard University Press, which gives 
the details of the celebration of his nine- 
tieth birthday at Harvard University last 
year, the tributes paid on that occasion 
and published accounts and comment 
thereafter. 

Dr. Eliot spent the day quietly at his 
home in Cambridge, Mass., devoting the 
morning hours, to work in his study and 
receiving visits of family and friends in 
the late afternoon and evening. Many 
messages brought congratulations and 
wishes for Dr. Eliot’s continued health 
and activity. Dr. Eliot’s health is good 
and his interests are as varied and dis- 
cerning as they have ever been. 


“Factors in Eminence” Reprinted 


“Factors in Eminence,’ THE REGISTER 
editorial commenting on the preponderant 
number of eminent Unitarians and sons of 
Unitarian ministers as pointed out by 
Prof. Ellsworth Huntington of Yale, in 
his book, “The Character of Races,” has 
been reprinted in an attractive pamphlet 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League for 
distribution at its preaching missions. 


The Challenge of a New Century 


Unitarianism has done a greater thing in the first hundred years of its 
organized endeavor than to build churches and augment its membership. 
It has made the world ready as never before to accept a religion of 
freedom and reason, a religion that will carry on to victory the historic 
struggle for spiritual democracy, a religion that will exalt and enrich 
the character values that have come out of centuries of sacrifice for 
truth and freedom. 


Shall we take up the challenge of the new century? The foundation is 


ready and waiting. 


The human material is all about us. 


Let Us Celebrate the Centenary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association by Doubling Our Contributions! 


Please forward checks as soon as possible, made payable to 


HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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_ *TIs he a go-getter?’ “No, a have-it- 
broughter.”—Pittsburgh Post. 


Waiter: “How would you 
steak, sir?’ Exasperated Patron: 
much,.”’—Wesleyan Wasp. 


“Is Jack here?’ “Yes, he’s conval- 
escing.” “Oh, excuse me. I'll wait.”— 
University of Michigan Gargoyle. 


like your 
“Very 


“Waiter, you have made my bill out 
as 14 pesetas. It only comes to 13!” 
“Well, sir, I thought you might be super- 
stitious !’—Buen Humor. 


“T want you to make the outfit for my 


trial.” “Let me see,’ mused the expe- 
rienced modiste. “You'll want a direct- 
testimony suit, a  cross-examination 


gown, and something dainty and clinging 
to faint in.”—Heywood Advertiser. 


There are bright moments in the life 
of a schoolmaster. At a recent exam- 
ination in General Knowledge a _ pupil 
defined a volcano as follows: “A moun- 
tain with a hole in the top, and if you 
look down the hole you can see the 
creator smoking.”—London Post. 


The Entertainer: “If any lady or 
gentleman in the audience will call out 
the name of some female character in 
Shakespeare, I will endeavor to portray 


that character.” A Voice: “Florence 
Nightingale!” The Entertainer: “I said 
Shakespeare, Sir, not Dickens!’—The 
Humorist. 


A colored man bought a watch on the 
installment plan. One day he came in 
and paid a dollar, took his receipt and 
walked out. Two hours later he came 
in and paid another dollar. “Well,” said 
the jovial jeweler, ‘business must be 
getting better.” “No, suh; business ain’t 
no bettah. I’se jes’ workin’ fastah.” 


The elderly passenger was talking to 
the conductor concerning the work on a 
bus. “I shouldn’t mind the driving,” he 
said, “but I don’t know how I should 
manage to do all the writing a conductor 
has to do while the bus is moving.” “Oh, 
you get used to that, sir,” returned the 
man. “When I write at home, now, I 
have to get my little girl to shake the 
table.”—Tit-Biis (London). 


Punctuate this, and it will not sound 
so crazy: , 
A funny little man told this to me 
I fell in a snowdrift in June said he 
I went to a ball game out in the sea 
I saw a jellyfish float up in a tree 
I found some gum in a cup of tea 
I stirred my milk with a big brass key 
I opened my door on my bended knee 
I beg your pardon for this said he 
But ’tis true when told as it ought to be 
‘Tis a puzzle in punctuation you see. 
—Hoosier Motorist. 


The vicar called on a parishioner, a 
widow who had ten children, all of whom 
except one daughter had married and 
left her. Now this daughter also was 
about to be married. The old lady would 
be left quite alone, and the clergyman 
endeavored to sympathize with her. 
“Well, Mrs. Higgins,” he said, “you must 
feel lonely now, after having had so 
large a family.” “Yes, sir,” she said, 
“I do feel it lonesome. I’ve brought up 
a large family, and here I am living 
alone. An’ I misses ’em, an’ I wants ’em. 
But I misses.’em more than I wants ’em.” 


PLEASANTRIES _ || 


The Christian Register 


HE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. | 

Vice-President, Paul Revere Frothingham. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass, 


Verbatim Reporting, Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


m]| PARISH PAPERS 


j Any church, school or class can 
“{) publish a parish paper by-using our 
‘| co-operative plan. A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 
| informed, speeds up church work, 
Free Samples and Particulars, 
} Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you. 
The National Religious Press 
C.R. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


® |Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it” 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 


count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Kern has delight- 
ful, homelike rooms for travelers. Café adja- 
cent. Garage on premises. Near the White 
House. Telephone Franklin 1142. Free map 
sent. Address, 1912 Gee Street, Northwest. 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP FOR SALE—Six-gallon 
club orders solicited, prices f.o.b. Westford, 
Vermont. Syrup, single gallon, $2.50; six gal- 
lons, $14.50 ; over six gallons, $2.25 per gallon. 
Soft sugar, ten-pound pail, $3.20; five pound 
pail, $1.75. Syrup guaranteed to retain flavor 
for one year in cans. O. H. Jackson, West- 
ford, Vermont. 

Se CT 


FOR RENT 


TWO TEN-ROOM, comfortably furnished houses 
in Nova Scotia near Halifax, one night from 
Boston. Beautiful lakes, trout brook, furnace. 
telephone, spring water. $250 each, wood in- 
cluded. Excellent board if desired. Address: 
M.R., 229 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


CAMPS 


POCONO PINES CAMP—For boys. Pocono 
Pines, Pa. High in the invigorating mountains 
(2,000 ft.). Sandy beach on 3-mile lake. 
Swimming, canoeing, riding. All sports. Fresh 
vegetables and milk. Catalog. J. BE. CaLHoun, 
5906 Pulaski Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 
THE BEECHES, PARIS HILL, MAINE—Health 
resort for elderly, delicate, or convalescent 
ladies. Beautiful environment, invigorating 
climate, large, comfortable rooms, home table. 
Electricity and massage if desired. Address 
until’ May 15, BLANcHE Dennes, M.D., Station 
B, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Revi 
Roderick Stebbins, Minister Hmeritus. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy, Minister. Morning service 
at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy: 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and. 


Rev. Abraham 
Church service at 
Kinder- 


Peterborough Streets. 
Rihbany, D.D., minister. 
11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
garten at 11 a.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 


Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11 a.m. Church School with Kinder- 
garten Class during Morning Service. - aes tg 
Service at 4 p.m. Wednesday noon service, 
12.10 to 12.40. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m., All 
Souls School of Religious Hducation, young 
people’s and children’s classes. Il amy 
Church: Service. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. Strangers welcome. - 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Harold H. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Mr. Speight, 
March 29, 11 A.M. Daily services at 12.15 P.M. 
Monday to Friday inclusive. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 10.15 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Vesper service, Thursday, 4.30 P.M. Com- 
munion service on the first Sunday of each 
month after Morning Service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all serv- 
ices. All are welcome. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Rev. William Channing Brown will conduct party 
on European sight-seeing and pleasure plea 
on Rochambeau from New York, June 17. ; 
visit homes of the builders of Democracy and 
founders of liberal Religion in France, Switzer-— 
land, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Holland, . 
and England. Persons attending B. F. U. A. Cen- 
tenary may join party in Paris, June 26th. Write 
for itinerary to: i | 


22 Walnut Avenue Woodlawn, Wheeling, W. Va. 
When ordering change o 
address please send old 
as well as new ; 
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